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IN HOUSES AND SHIPPING, 


AND FOR . 
PRESERVING: THE LIVES or PEOPLE ar FIRES, 


WIT H 


An Account of Remarkable Accidents by, Fire, in diffe- 
rent Parts of the World, ſelected, hiſtorically, for 
the ſpace of One Hundred and Eight Years, 

ts this preſent Period : 
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WHEREIN 


The Negligence, of Architects and Builders, in conſtructing 
Buildings in Town and Country, is 85 out: 


AND SHEWING, 


That the Encquragement of Arts and Sciences is a public Be- 
nefit to thoſe Commercial Iflands, 


WIT H ' 


Abſtrafts from the laſt Act of Parliament, to regulate Buildings, 
and prevent Fires in London, 


Neceſſary to be known in all Families, from the loweſt 
eaſant to the higheſt Peer in the Realm. 


4p p reved by the Society of Arts, Manufattures and Commerce, 
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Now there was found in it a poor Wiſe Man, and he by his Wiſdom deli- 
vered the City ; yet no Man remembered the ſame poor Man, 
- ECCLES. Chap. gth, Ver, 15th 
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HE Britiſh nation is grown famous in 

the annals of modern hiſtory, by the 
wiſdom of her councils, the conduct of her 
commanders, the heroic valour of her fleets 
and armies, in various parts of the globe; 
with the humanity of the laws, the ſecurity 
of property, and the liberty of religion; and 
where every man may addreſs the ſupreme 
Being according to the mode and ſentiments 
of his heart. This lenity and humanity of 
our government, daily entices curious artifi- 
cets, and foreigners, to remove, and leave 
their flaviſh arbitrary laws and princes, and 
partake 


- 


vi FREE A e. 
partake of our food and raiment, making 


themſelves one amongſt us, in this wooden 
walled iſland of freedom, peace and plenty : 


where every man may fit down in quietneſs, 
and enjoy the pleaſing fruits of his art, la- 
bour, and industry. in this happy Aſſylum, 
of commerce and liberty hereby the nation 
is grown both. populous and flouriſhing, by 
the increaſe of manufactures, trade and navi- 
gation. People of common ſenſibility are 
aſtoniſhed at the information, that to this 
preſent period, no public ſpirited member a- 
mongſt us, in the polite, wealthy or learned 


ſeminaries, neither natives or foreigners, in 


| the ſociety of Arts and Sciences, with all their 


liberal premiums to encourage the polite and 
uſeful arts, nor the care and wiſdom of go- 
vernment over the people, ſhould neyer of- 


fer * premium by authority, ner pay any 


regular 


nity, which every daily paper, and weekly 
journal throughout the kingdom, retaileth 


P R E F ACE! * 
New attention for 4 encouragement of 


4 Nenius- to bring forward into practice, any 


art or invention, eithet foreign or domeſtic, 


to ſtop the progreſs, and prevent the fatal 
effects of Fire, with the loſs of many valu- 


able lives on theſe occaſions to the commu-— 


out in ,paragraphs to refreſh our memory 
in the relation with information of the ruin 
of houſes and families by theſe unhappy 


accidents, which can never be foreſcen, by 


the experience of years, the depth of wiſdom, 


or the aid of human learning. 


The new methods now publiſhed, and 
brought forth to the view of the public, 


for their n and inſpection, is not 


by way of temporary expedient, which may 
5h 


be in faſhion this year, and out the next; of N 
the maxim of a ſchool- boy, approved this F 
day, and diſſapproved the next, but con- 
tains ſeveral eaſy practical methods to pre- 1 


ä TI 
vent many ſorts of accidents, which may 


be carried directly into practice, at a mo- 


ment's warning; ſome of them without any 


expences to the ſufferers, which for want of 
being publickly known have often proved ! 
fatal to the unhappy ſufferers; the truth of 1 


| which 18 lately confirmed, by the melan- 
choly loſs of many lives, at fires in this 


metropolis. 


The author begs leave to hope, the firſt | 
regular attempt of this kind, perhaps ever | 


laid open, publiſhed or produced, before 
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any ſociety or any nation in Europe, to pre- 


vent 
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4 ant and fuppreſs the fatal progreſs of fires 
* a houſes and ſhipping, ſo neceſſary to be 
af nown in this, or any- other nation, will be 
3 eceived favourably, and the errors or miſtakes 
Fover-looked and forgiven by the indulgent 


public. 


For this pamphlet, we preſume, is not 
like the paper of a day, the magazine of a 
Ff month, or the time killing novel, to be 
- 3 careleſly looked at, thrown by and forgotten, 
„ as all people are liable to ſuffer by theſe 

| unhappy accidents, all people ſhould have 
| nia information to be guarded againſt them, 
as far as our little line of thought, and 
; human prudence, can direct with ſafety, 
3 ? which is the principal motive and intention 
4 of publiſhing, this little eſſay—the plain ſenti- 
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ments of à well-meaning. man, without tha 
aid of learning, the help of friends, or the 


blooms of genius; who has neither begg d. 


borrowed, nor ſtole from any perſon. 


Whatever may be the merits, or demerits | 
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of theſe obſeryations, they are all our own, 2 


they read ſeriouſly; or lightly out of idle 


and freely ſubmitted to the. ſuperior judg- | 
ment of; the impartial public, for whether 


curioſity, they may anſwer the ſame effect, 


towards the ſafety of individuals, the benefit 
of private families, and the public good of 
the kingdom, ' n. | 


* 
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HAP. I. Introduction. Some miſ- 
takes in city Buildings. The court 
end of the town alſo guilty. Copy of 
the letter preſented to the Society of 
Arts and Sciences, &c. with their an- 


ſwer, | Nei 


Cnay. II. An account of Fires in Lon- 


don and various parts of the world, 


(with the fire at London: bridge: re- 


marks on the Bridge: ) ſelected hiſto- 

rically, for the ſpace of one hundred 
and eight years, to this preſent period. 

To prevent children falling into the 
fire; likewiſe elderly people from fatal 
accidents,. by fire catc ing hold of 
their clothes, | 9.6 


Cray. III. No calamity fo frightful as 


155 in London. Negligence of Archi- 
| b tects 


J 


tes in all buildings, Play houſes, &c. 
Iron conductors _neceflary on all lofty 
buildings, and fhipping 3 example of 
thunder ſtorms to prove it. The dan- 
ger of lightning to ladies full dreſſed 


heads. The great ponger of attraction 
on ſailors, p 


CAP. IV. The polite Arts and Sci- 
ences, a public benefit to this com- 


mercial nation. Remarks on Auguſtus | 
Caeſar, Lewis 14th, and Charles 12th. 


Many evils attending the buying fo- 
reign. manufactures. The ignorance 
- of houſe builders formerly i in this city. 
Remarks on Architects in conſtructing 
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buildings in town and country, p- 43 
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Cnay, V. The beſt methods hitherto 


invented, to prevent fire from ſpread- 
ing through the rooms of houſes, and 


likewiſe in all forts of ſhiping. Fires 


not ſo. frequent in Paris as London. 
To prevent the Gaol fever in priſons, 
&c. Remarks on bricklayers and 
— p. 


CAP. VI. How to preſerve the lives 
of people at Fires, by ſeveral methods 
at 


59 | 


rn off 


at a moment's warning, without ex- 
pences to the unhappy ſufferers. Re- 
marks on machines, and a chymical 
preparation to extinguiſh Fires, p. 66 


3 Cray. VII. High rented houſes very 
bad for people in trade. The folly of 
citizens hoarding large fortunes for 
their children. The utility of ſurvey- 
ors over houſe builders. - Some ab- 
ſtracts from the laſt act of parliament 
to regulate buildings, and prevent 
fires in London, neceſſary to be read 
and known by all houſe keepers in 
town or country. | p. 73 
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5 E find by daily experience, things in 
\ N 7 general that wear the face of noyel- 
ty, before their deſigns are thorough- 

ly underſtood, are either deſpiſed by 

a tribe of ſnarlers, or laughed at by ignorance. Sir 
Hugh Middleton, that public . gentleman, 
who brought the New River to London in 1614, 
and ſpent his fortune in that laudable attempt, was 
both ridiculed, and laughed at for a foal at that 


time, by moſt part of the people, 


When the annals of time, had meaſured out a- 
bove a century ſince that event, the Houſe of Com- 
mons reſolved, for the good of the public, to build 
Weſtminſter Bridge, i in 1736. The city of London. 
had formed ſuch narrow ideas of the general uti- 
lity of public buildings, they petitioned the 
houſe, to prevent erecting the bridge, one of the 
moſt noble fabrics, either ancient or modern, 1 in Eu- 
rope: but the Houſe of Commons, to their ho- 
nour, ſhowed their ſuperior ſenſibility, by rejecting 
the petition, and carried on the building wich pub- 
lic ſpirit, worthy of themſclves, and the people 
they repreſented; finiſhing a ſtructure, by way of 
pattern to the univerſe, that contains both honour, 
grandeur, and public utility, to the re. in 
cue, and the kingdom i in general, 0 


| of * * * « 


In this calightened i improving age, there yet re- 
mainerh ſome remnants of the ſame narrow prin- 


eiples, chat ll a in Fity e We ſhall 
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mention only one at preſent, that preventeth an 


open airy ſtreet, in a right line from Moorfields 4 
che NanGos boule. Such a ſtreet on this plan, 


would open a genteel airy proſpect, and ſhow that 
heavy building to ſome advantage, for the credit 
of the city; and would be the moſt convenient in 
the way of buſineſs, for the nobility, gentry, and 
merchants, by leading them directly from the country 
into the heart of the city, the centre ot their wealth, 


- 


trade and navigation. d 


The valuable character, extenſive reputation, 
and credit of a London merchant, is knowre 
through all parts of the globe, which is honourable 
to themſelves and their families, and advantageous 
to their king and country. The myſtery of trade, 
and the profits of traffic, is but little known to the 
gay world, and for that reafon undetvalued by 
"me of our thoughtleſs frenchified quality, who 
"refer, the trifling fancies of an airy dreſs, to the, 
lid maxims of ſeripus commerce, which is the 
very ſine ys and ſupport of theſe butterfly triflers. 
In all their dancing garety and drefſing extrava- 
ce, without trade they would, ſoon have a fall. 
Trade is the main pillar of all our ſtrength, riches 
and, grandeur: when that foundation is ſuffered to 
decay—remember brittons---the whole fabric . muſt 
totter and fall into ruins. | 8885 


| The party walls between houſes, and the parapes | 
walls, to prevent the fire from runing along the 


e ves of houſes, and ſetting a whole line of build- 
1ngs in a flame, are ſo beneficial to houſekeep+ 


ers, and plain and uſeful to people of the meaneſt 


capacity, was obliged: to be forced into practice 
by act of parliament. Likewiſe the preſent new me- 


thod of paving, lighting, and cleaning the ſtreets, |} 


ſo convenient in day light, ſo ſafe and autiful, at 
night, to preſerve the lives and limbs of paſſengers, 
from many fatal accidents, that any perſon may 


walk 


wu r 


[ 3 ] 


into Wapping, as ſmooth, and flat as your own 
IF parlour, with the houſes numbered, and the name 
of the ſtreets on every corner : which makes our 


MF carriages, to all the celebrated cities in Europe. 
Vet this improvement, fo much applauded by na- 
IS tives and foreigners, was forced to be brought into 
: practice, and crammed down the people's throats 
by ſeveral acts of parliament. In this manner the 
conduct of the government, may be compared to 
XZ the public, like the father to an untoward child, 
X who muſt be ruled, and kept to order and obe- 
dience, for the future behaviour, manners and po- 
liteneſs of the obſtinate boy, | 


Tue wealthy city has often been found guilty of 
| & fome miſtakes in building, by the public in gene- 


ral—their heads is better calculated for traffic, than 


the building of houſes— but, in the humble ſtile of 
lawyers at the bar, we hope to prove, that the court 
end of the town is not quite innocent. ; 


a A large pile of building in Cavendiſh Square, 
With ſtrong built walls, as high as the roof of com- 
mon houſes, which expreſſeth neither taſte, beauty, 
r nor elegance: the meaning of the projector if poſſi- 
ble, was to prevent the very birds, and the lively 
rays of the ſun, from peeping into the windows: 
for by the outſide dreſs of this houſe; in compari- 
ſon to other houſes, it may be chriſtened, the 

houſe in maſquerade ; for we believe there is not a 
fellow to it 1n the three kingdoms. 


In Piecadilly, there ſtands in the public ſtreet» 
a ſpacious building of hewn ſtone, immured 
behind a high brick wall, the height of two ſtories 
in common houſes; an elegant and a noble manſion, 
fit for a royal prince, but walled in rather like a 
ſtate priſon, then the manſion houſe of a Britiſh. 
nobleman; the paſſengers never enjoying the view of 


Falk from St. James's palace, to below the Tower, 


ſtreets preferable, either for walking, riding, or 
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the houſe; and the noble proprietor, never bchold- 9 
ing the lively proſpect of the ſtreet. The wall. 19 x 
built as if to impound the air, which in this moiſt 
climate, ſhould be as free in circulation as the 


noble principles of liberty and religion. 


Whether the firſt erecting theſe high walls; 'F 
Whether the ſuffering them to remain at preſent: 


Is the teſt abſurdity to common ſenſe, and our f 
national taſte, we leave to the judgment of connoi- | 
| fieurs, for the honor of our preſent architects. 


The old lady dame Wiſdom, ſitteth ſmiling and M1 
retired in her 1 homely cell, rather concealed Wt 
from the glaring view of mortals, beholding theſe | 
expenſive flaſhes of lordly genius. - The little foibles | 

of human nature are all the ſame, from the whiſt- 
ling-plowman, to the learned lofty peer. Wealth | 
to execute, makes the difference, Foreigners of 
taſte, and gentlemen of knowledge, are equally ſur- 
prized, to perceive theſe noblemen of fortune and 
genius, contending ſo boldly, and heroically, for | 
the freedom of liberty, and good laws in the ſenate 
houſe, and blockading themſelves at home, behind 
ſtrong walls, locks and bars, like priſoners of ſtate, i * 
in arbitary countries, ſo contrary to their own gene- 
rous principles, and the well known principles of 

free born Britons. 


To the Society of Arts, Manufattures and Com- 
merce. London. 


Gentlemen booking over the book of premiums 
of this Society, I obſerved there is no premium 
offered, to prevent the dreadful effects of fire. 


| This encouraged me to lay open my hong, 
which are the reſult of ſtudy on this ſubject, an 


ay years coo mend more perhaps than gen⸗ 
4 80 


| "4-4-9 
= emen may imagine, to the ſuperior wiſdom of 
his honourable Society, 


Some men might have the vanity, to apply for 
a patent to ingroſs a reward for their labour and 
genius: as there are patents obtained, for quack 

Hnedicines, and blacking of ſhoes, ſhould not von- 

der to ſee ee given, for bruſhing a coat, and 
wheting of knives, things of no conſequence to the 
public, and a diſgrace to the name of a patent. 


But to prevent, if poſſible, future ſcenes of ca- 
I lamity, by the following obſervations, is e 

tirely ſubmitted to the witdom and humanity f 
' Wthis Society; & 


In hopes they may be of ſervice to the public, 


In hopes they may anſwer the honourable views 
of the Society, 


In hopes they may by their experience and wiſ- 
dom, reward the author, as they think proper 
and meet, ſor the honour of the Society. 


Preſented to the Society. April 2d. 1774. 


Some time afterwards, the following L was 
fene by orders of the ſociety, 


To Mr. Bathoe. 
Strand, June 3d 1774. 


Sir, I am directed to return you the thanks of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, tor your account of ſeve- 
ral methods to prevent fires, which you have been 
N to cummunicnte to them, | 


© I am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
65 SAMUEL MORE, Secretary. 


[6 ] 
CHAP. II. 


HIS ancient _ city of London has ſuffered 
more by the calamity of fire, than perhaps any 
other city in Europe; and has always riſen like a- 
nother phenix, more beautiful and youthful, out 
of her own aſhes. No city has ſo many cur:ous ma- 
chines, and ingenious inventions to ſurpreſs it; no 
city has better laws and regulations concerning it; 
yet, as it were in defiance of all thoſe ſalutary laws, 
_ rewards and regulations, it is ſuppoſed. by all tra- 
vellers, either natives or foreigners, there are more 
untortunate fires, in this metropolis, than any other 
city in Europe. For example, the following ſpeci- 


mens will convince every perſon, male or female, 


in high or low life, how neceſſary care is at times 
and ſeaſons, by. way of preventing, if poſſible, the 
unhappy accidents of fire. FN CE a 


In 1666, there was entirely conſumed thirteen 
thouſand two hundred houſes, beſides the amazing 
value 'of furniture and merchandize, loſt in the 
flames. The beautiful column, called the Monu- 
ment, near London bridge, was built by way of 
remembering this calamity. That fire is called, to 
this day, by way of diſtinction, the Fire of Lon- 


1697, January 5th, London Gazette, Yeſter- 
day, about four in the afternoon, a fire broke out 
at Whitehall palace, which got to ſuch a height, 
that notwithſtanding all the care that was taken, 
with playing of engines, and blowing up part of 

the buildings, all the body of the palace, with the 
new gallery, and ſeveral lodgings adjoining, were 
burnt down; and the fire was not wholly extin- 
guiſhed till ſeven o'clock this morning. 


Ad- 
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. Advertiſement. Jan. 6th, | Whereas, at remov- 
ing bis Majeſty's goods from the Banqueting houſe 
in Whitehall, to the Horſe Guards, in the night 
of the dreadful fire, ſeyeral pieces of ſtate hang- 
ings, and other goods, particularly an-elm chett, 
have been miſcarried, and are not yet reſtored, 
theſe are therefore to give notice, that all perſons, 
having any of his Majeſty's goods in their hands, 
do immediately bring them, or give notice of them 
to Peter Hume, of the removing Wardrobe, White- 
ball. All $ that ſhall give any information 
of goods concealed, ſhall by him be well rewarded. 
And” all perſons are hereby forewarned, not to 
conceal, ” or buy any of his Majefty's goods, on 
pain of being proſecuted for the ſame according to 
law. th 


London Gazette. 1697, Jan. roth, Whereas 
upon the dreadful fire, late happening at White- 
hall, ſeveral boats with goods, books and writings, 
and an iron. cheſt brought from thence, ſuppoſed: 
to be ſtolen, were ſtopped by the order of Thomas 
Wymondeſold of Lambeth, Eſq; one of his Ma- 
eſty's juſtices of the peace for the county of Surry: 
che ſaid Thomas Wymondeſold doth therefore give 
notice, that any perſon who hath Joſt any ſuch 
goods, at the fame. time making it appear what 
part of: the ſaid goods belongs to them, may have 


the fame gain. 2 | 
N. B. The above account is the only authentic 
record we can find concerning the fire at White- 


hall. 


1719, Mar, 15th, St. Catherine's near the Her- 
mitage ſtairs. Mr. Parſon's brewhouſe was acci- 
dentally ſet. on fire with the link of a boy paſſing 
along, by: which the ſtable, brewhouſe, and ſeve- 
ral: ſtare houſes full of bear, were totally deſtroyed. 
The flames catched. hold of a hemp warehouſe, 
near Bur ſtreet; and continued to rage with great 
n | | fury, 


18 1 


fury, until it burned down ei ghteen warehouſes and 
granaries on that ſide of * ſtreet, ſtocked with 
| 2 at quantities of linen. corn, &c. and the vaults 
all of wine and brandy, The flames croſſing the 
ſtreet, ſeven or eight warchouſes were burnt | Fa 
beſides ſeveral - others greatly damaged. Bur hap- 
pily in all this confuſion no lives were loſt, and the 
fire was conquered with the grea difficulty, | 


1738, Jan. 14th, Blackfriers, London. A moſt 
flaming fire broke out at the King s printing office, 
a very pare building, ſuppoſed to be the-moſt e. 
legant and convenient houſe of the kind in Euro 
The fire began by ſome accident in the kitchen of 
Mr. Basket, the maſter of the houſe, and ſpread 
with ſuch rapidity, that the family in the dwelling 
houſe, eſcaped with the greateſt difficulty. All the 
printing materials, a vaſt quantity of paper, books 
i ſheets, bibles and common prayer books, acts 
of parliament, &c. were totally conſumed on this 
ancholly occaſion, amounting, at the loweſt 
calculation, to the loſs of 20,000 J. | 


1742, County of Tyrone in the north af: Ire. 
land. About the middle of Summer, in day. light, 
a fire broke out in a little cabin at the entrance of 
the town of Omagh, the county town, which con- 
ſiſted then of one main ſtreet, - about a mile in 
length: the weather being then dry, and the hou- 
ſes covered moſtly with thatch, the wind blew -the 
flames ſo rapidly, that in a fow minutes the whole 
-town was in a continued blaze, ſo quick and vio« 
lent, that the inhabitants had ſcarcely time to run 
out of their houſes, to ſave their lives. In leſs 
that an hour's time the whole place was nothing 
but a ſcene of falling ruins : cloaths, beds and fur- 
niture all conſumed, not a houſe: ſaved but the 
church, - the goal, and the. ſeſſions houſe, which 
were ſtone buildings, well ſlated, and ſituated at a 
peer diſtance from the line of the ſtreet.” The Lo] 
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tradeſmen, and their families, were forced to lye in 


the bartis and ſtables of the neighbouring villages. 


1748, March 25th, Cornhill, London. There 
happened a great fire in that part of Cornhill op- 
polite the Royal Exchange, which continued two 
days as it were in triumph, over all the inventions 
of men, water and machines; intirely owing to the 
number of little narrow courts, lanes, and back al- 
leys, that could not be approached for the violence 
ot the flames. One hundred and ſixty houſes were 
conſumed, valued at the ſum of 300,000 l. which 
ruined many genteel families. Five or fix perſons 
loft their lives in the. houſe where the fire broke out. 
This is ſappoſed to be the greateſt fire ſince the fire 
of London. A contribution was ſet on foot for re- 
lieving thote who were objects of charity, which 
amounted to 3320 J. and was divided amongſt them 
according to their loſſes, | : 


1758, April 11th, London bridge. While the 
bride was repairing, there was erected a temporary 
wooden bridge, for the conveniency of paſſengers 
and carriages. About eleven at night this bridge 
was diſcovered to be on fire, and in defiance ef e- 
very thing that could be thought of, continued 
burning till noon the next day, when the ruins fell 
into the Thames. Forty boats were licenſed to 
ply on the three ſucceeding Sundays; and in the 
ſpace of ſeven days after this accident, a new tem- 
porary bridge was ope ed for foot paſſengers, 500 
workmen being ſet to work to rebuild the tempora- 
ry bridge, Sundays not excepted. His Majeſty's 
pardon was publithed to any perſon that would diſ- 
cover the authors of ſo wicked an action, and the 
city offered z reward of two hundred pounds for 
the ſame purpoſe. To this day there is no certain 


account, how this fire happened, whether malici- 


oully or accidently. * As 20 altering and * 0 
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the bridge, was looked upon to be a national bene- 
fit, the Houſe of Commons gave a large ſum of 
money for that purpoſe; the bridge Committee, or- 
dered the workmen to proceed as faſt as poſlible ; 
they took down' the centre peer to the foundation, 
and erected a large arch in the centre of the bridge, 
to open a freer paſſage for the water, and the great- 
er ſafety of the ſmall craft, in paſſing and repaſſing 
through the bridge; but to the diſgrace of the 
Committee and Architects, that carried on the bu- 
ſineſs, - their conceptions and' Ideas turned on 
a narrow principle, and were not equal to the gran- 
deur and utility of the deſign : they ought to have 
taken down at leaſt one peer on each fide of the 

at arch, and erected two new arches, that is, one 
on each ſide of the large centre arch, in the place 
of the two little arches, that remaineth at preſent 
on each ſide of the centre arch, diminiſhing each 
new arch about five feet leis in the ſpan than the 
oreat arch, This alteration would direct the ſtream 
and force of the water more into the middle of the 
river, and prevent that daily nuiſance of danger, 
the fall of the water at the bridge, ſo long and 
loudly complained of, where ſo many people have 
periſhed, and are till liable to the ſame danger, to 
the ſcandal of the city, and diſgrace of our national 
taſte. This alteration is perhaps more neceſſary 
now than formerly, as there is water works at each 
end of the bridge, which hinders the free ebbing 
and flowing of the tide; we may venture to prophe- 
cy, that the navigation of the river, will continue 
dangerous, and the view of the bridge difgraceful, 
until ſuch a plan taketh place, or the bridge re- 
built in the modern taſte, which would be the be- 
nefit of trade, the beauty of the city, and an honour 
to the public ſpirit of the nation Were all the 
materials made ready and depoſited together near 
the bridge, and a number of proper workmen ein- 
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Joyed at each arch, thoſe two new arches might 
be made paſſable in the ſpace of a year. 


Gentlemen unacquainted with buſineſs, may think 
this impoſſible, bur it's amazing with what expe- 
dition work 1s carried on when materials are ready 
prepared, and the workmen properly employed.* 


1758, Sept. roth, Wapping, London. Some 
time after the morning ſervice was finiſhed at St. 
2 Church Wapping, the neighbours were a- 
armed with the cry of fire, which is always dread- 
ful; the liouſe of a Sail maker near the gun dock, 
was in an inſtant all in flames, and ſpread to a 
biſcuit baker's adjoining, and burnt down with great 
fury, fifteen houſes on both ſides of the ſtreet be- 
fore water could be got to ſupply the engines. This 
happening at the- time of low water, a large ſhip 
that was repairing in Gun Dock, was ſet on fire, 
her rigging and maſts all conſumed ; and numbers 
of thieves pretending to help the poor ſufferers, car. 
ried off great part of their goods and furniture. 
Thoſe are the worſt of therves, and ought to be pu- 
niſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. 


1739, Nov. Cornhill, London. A fire broke 
out at Hamlin's coffee houſe in Sweetings alley, 
which conſumed that, and the New York coffee 
houſe adjoining ; and burat down Freemans court, 
and eight houſes in Cornhill. In the whole, there 
was above twenty houſes burnt and damaged, be- 
ſides goods, furniture, and Lves loſt upon this un- 


happy occaſion, 
1759, 


#* The plan of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, after the fire 
of London, was to take away every other pcer ot the 
bridge, and build a large arch in the place of each of 
the ſaid peers, 


. 
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1 7.5% December, Covent-Garden, London. A 
fire broke out in King ſtreet, at a noted Cabinet 
makers, which ſoon conſumed three houſes in the 
ſtreet, and extended backwards to a large work 
ſhop, and being a long time without water, com- 
municated into Roſe ſtreet, and through that into 
Long Acre. Upon the neareſt computation, there is 
fifty houſes entirely conſumed. Many genteel houſe 
keepers, have not a bed to lie on. Three people loſt 
their lives, and others had legs and arms broke, 
by timbers falling on them, ſtriving to fave ſome 
of their goods. A play acted at Covent Garden, for 
their benefit, produced 200 J. The Prince of Wales, 
now his preſent Majeſty, ſent 200 J. for the ſufferers, 
Their loſs is computed to above 70,000, 7. | 


1760, March, New England, Boſton, America. 
A moſt dreadful fire happened in this town, by 
ſome unknown accident, which conſumed in a ſhort 
time, four hundred dwclling houſes beſides the 
ſhops, and many ſhips in the river, with large 
warehouſes filled with various ſorts of merchandize, 
by computation amounting to above 100,000 l. 
which is ſuppoſed to be the greateſt fire that ever 
happened in America. | 


% 


The governor wrote to all the colonies, deſiring 
their friendly aſſiſtance, to relieve the unhappy ſut- 
ferers. In London there was collected, at Whit- 
field's Tabernacle, ſomething above 500 /, for their 
relief. | LIN 


1761, Jan. Boſton, America, When we are 
ſcarcely recovered from the fright of the laſt fire, 
we are viſited a ſecond time, with the ſame calami- 
ty, which broke out on the North fide of Faneuil- 
hall market, and conſumed the whole row of 
wooden buildings, from the Shore houſe to the 
Swing bridge, and communicated to that ſtately 5 
| Res _ tics 
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fice Faneuil hall, which was intirely conſumed; The 
wind carried the flakes of fire towards King ftreet, 
and the warehouſes and ſtares on the town dock 
and long wharf. The flated roofs of houſes, were 
found to be of great advantage, when the flakes of 
fire fell on theſe roofs they ſliped off without doing, 
any damage. The Joſs of Faneuil hall, is very : 
lamented. It was built twenty years ſince, at the 
entire expence of the late Peter Faneuil Eſq; and 
took the name of the founder. This edifice was large 
enough to contain a thouſand of the inhabitants at 
any puhlic meeting.“ 


1761, Oct. Nottinghamſhire. A terrible fire 
rokg out at Workſop Manor, the ancient feat 
his grace, the Duke of Norfolk; it was firſt 
diſcovered in' a cloſet near the Library, raging 
with ſuch fury, that with all the aſſiſtance of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, and the people of the ad- 
Jacent villages, it could not be extinguiſhed. The 
chapel and ſome part of the eaſt wing, is all that 
remains of this ancient and venerable building. 
The preſent duke made ſo many improvements, it 
was thought to be one of the compleateſt and fineſt 
ſeats in all England; containing in the whole, 
five hundred rooms. The library and pictures, with 
the magnificent furniture, were almoſt all conſum- 
ed, and one man loſt his life. The loſs to this noble 
family, is computed at 100,000 4. beſides the loſs to 
the villages about it, as large ſums were yearly ex- 
pended to workmen employed about the houſe. 


His grace, the prefent Duke, though advanced, 
in years, yet full of public ſpirit, and humanity, 
which always attends true nobility, has reſolved ta 
rebuild Workſop Manor, by employing * 


* 


This Hall was afterwards rebuilt, 


[14] | 
of poor workmen, and making their families live 
comfortable. In the year 1763, his Grace laid the 


firſt ſtone, attended by all the neighbouring gentry 
round the country, | | 


1763, May 6th, Upper Brook ſtreet, Groſvenor 
Square.. Early in the morning, Lady Moleſworth's 
houſe was diſcovered to be on fire, by the great 

uantity of ſmoke. A man going paſt alarmed the 
Amily, and in leſs then a quarter of an hour, the 
whole houſe was in a blaze, and in a ſhort time in- 
tirely conſumed, with all the valuable furniture. 
Her ladyſhip, and her brother, with her ſecond and 
third daughters, and four or five ſervants, periſhed 


in the flames. The moment her ladyſhip diſcovered 


the danger, ſhe threw out a feather bed, and forced 
her eldeſt daughter, a young lady eighteen years of 
age, to take the advantage of it, by throwing her 
ſelf out of the window, and calmly aſſiſted her in 


fo doing; notwithſtanding the young lady broke her 
leg. Her ladyſhip had not time to follow, but was 
obſerved by a lady in an oppoſite window, to re- 
commend herſelf to the divine being, and fink down 

directly, as if ſuffocated by the ſmoak. Her fourth 


and fifth daughters, jumped out of a garret win- 


dow, the firſt broke her thigh, and the latter was 


terribly bruiſed, the height was fo great, Dr. 
Coote Moleſworth and his lady, being on a viſit, be- 


came part of this unfortunate family, the doctors 


lady being much ſcorched, threw herſelf out of two 


air of ſtairs window, and was terribly braiſed ;. 


the doctor hung by his hands, till a ladder was 
brought him. Lord Moleſworth, a youth 13 years 
of age, the only ſon and heir of the family, was 
faved from this mournful ſcene, being ſent to 
ſchool the evening before, to make room for the 
viſitors. An elde ly gentlewoman, governeſs to the 
children, threw herſelf out of a window and was 
killed on the ſpot. A footman jumped out of an 

: high 
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high window, and hung on the iron ſpikes: of the 
rails, a chairman got him off at the hazard of his 
life, but the poor creature died in three days at the 
hoſpital. Many conjectures were formed concern- 
ing the cauſe of this fire, ſome ſaid a candle was 
left by a muſic book, others that a flambeau was 
thrown in a dark place under the ftairs, and that 
the watchmen were ſuffered to go from their ſtands 
too early for that quarter of the town, It was ſaid 
many of them might have efcaped; but her Lady hip 
had the key of the ſtreet door brought every night 

to her room, and her apartment was in a blaze, 
before the bulk of the family diſcovered their dan- 

r, which prevented any relief by means of the 

reet door. 

As ſoon as his *preſent Majeſty was acquainted 
with this cataſtrophe, he ſent the young Ladies a 
handſome preſent, ordered a houſe to be taken and 
furn:ſhed for them, at his expence, and not only 
continued the penſion that was ſettled on their mo- 
ther, but granted an addition to it for their life“. 


1763. Dec. Scotland, The Earl of Rothes's 
noble antient houſe, at Leſley, took fire by ſome 
trifling accident, and was burnt down to the ground 
notwithſtanding every effort that was tried to extin- 
quiſh it. The valuable furniture was all deſtroyed, | 
with a collection of curious manuſcripts. The loſs 
ſuſtained, is computed at 60,000 pounds. 


1765, Auguſt, Devonſhire. In this month a 
violent fire broke out in the town of Honiton, in 
the afternoon, which confumed in a ſhort time, 
above one hundred and fifty houſes, and, to heigh- 
ten their diſtreſs, a well build ſtone chapel, where 
many of the ſufferers had depoſited their 7 ef- 

9 ects, 


There was but one houſe conſumed by this fre. 


16 1 
fects, for the greater ſafety, What makes this fire 
more _— the town was ſcarcely recovered 
from a former fire, which happened about ſeven- 


teen years ſince, and reduced the town at that time 
almoſt to a heap of ruins. 


17565, Nov. 7th, Biſhopgate ſtreet, London. At 
three o'clock this morning, a violent fire began in 
this ſtreet, near the corner of Cornhill, almoſt 
on the ſpot where now ſtands the noted London 
tavern; the wind being high, and ſeveral hours 
without water, the engines and fire men were idle for 
want of it, which is a general complaint at moſt 
fires. The flames got ſuch a head, that the four 
corner houſes, of Cornhill, Leadenhall, Grace- 
church, and Biſhopgate ſtreets, were all on fire at 
once, which threatened the ruin and deſolation of 
all that quarter of the city. The fire extended to the 
church the corner of I hreadneedle ſtreet, part of 
the ſteeple was burnt down, which occafioned the 
falling down of the large bell, and conſumed the 
inſide of the church. The flames then ſpread into 
White Lion court, and conſumed the whole court, 
amongſt which was the White lion ravern, which 
was fold the evening before, for about 3000 l. 
the wind by this time ſhifted, and drove the flames 
back into Cornhill, where five houſes were deftroy- 
ed, and extended to Leadenhall ſtreet, where twen- 
ty houſes were conſumed. On the whole, it is com- 
puted, one hundred houſes were intirely deſtroyed, 
and the Joſs amounting to above 100,000 /. as many 
families were not inſured. Numbers of genteel peo- 
ple were brought to ruin in a few hours, without 
the leaſt fault or miſmanagement in their conduct. 

Parties of guards arrived from the Tower to 
keep off the mob. The Lord Mayor attended, and 
gave orders to lodge every thing that could be ſa- 
ved, in the Royal Exchange. 


Next 
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Next day a gentleman was poſitive, that ſome 
people lay under the ruins : he boldly ventured on 
a pile of ruins, and pointed to a ſpot; the fire- 
men came with their long poles and pick axes, and 
dug out, alive, to the great comfort of their fami- 
lies, two men, three women, and a child fix years 


old, as alſo a dog and two cats, to the amazement 
of all the ſpectators. | 


The day following, as workmen were clearing 
away rubbiſh, looking among the ruins for plate, 
a ſtack of chimneys fell down in an inſtant, by 
which unhappy accident, eight men loſt their lives, 
and ſeveral had their limbs broken and bruiſed, 
in a deplorable manner. Subſcriptions were ſet on 
foot, to relieve the pooreſt part of the ſufferers; the 
Lord Mayor gave fifty pounds, Ironmongers and 
Grocers companies, one hundred pounds each, 
and his preſent Majeſty one thouſand pounds. 
The whole amounting to 3000 J. part of which was 
diſtributed, among the widows and children of the 
poor men killed by the ſtack of chimneys. 


N. B. This is the third fire, in this quarter of 
the city, within a few years. 


1566, July, Barbadoes, America. By letters 


. received in May laſt, a moſt dreadful conflagra- 


$ 


tion happened at Bridge Town, the capital of 
this iſland, It began in the High ſtreet, at 11 
o'clock at night, and raged with ſuch fury, not to 
be expreſſed in words, till nine o'clock the next 
morning, which intirely conſumed four hundred 
and forty houſes, with the cuſtom houſe, and 
other public buildings, the annual rents of which, 
amounted to the ſum of 16,4217. beſides a num- 
ber of warehouſes, well ſtored with all forts of 
goods, and merchandizes, the value of which can- 


not be juſtly eſtimated. On this calamitcus occaſion, 


D the 
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the legiſlative body of the iſland were ſummoned 
together, who proceeded to provide for rebuilding 
the town, and likewiſe relieving the unhappy ſuffer- 
ers. In a few days, aboye one thouſand pounds 
was jubſcribed for their immediate ſubſiſtance, 
and beginning to clear away the melancholy ruins, 
The whole damage ſuſtained, by. this unhappy fire, 
is eſtimated at 300,000 J. ſterling ens 


1767, Sept. gth, Budge row, Cannon ſtreet, 
London. This morning a fire broke outat a ſtock- 
ing trimmers, oppoſite St. Antholin's church, 
which intirely conſumed the ſame; the flames were 
fo rapid, that the maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe 
were forced to leap from a two pair of ſtairs win- 
dow into the ſtreet ; the wife, being big with child, 
was killed on the ſpot, the huſband broke his thigh, 
and two of his ribs, carried to the hoſpital without 
hopes of recovery; a child two years old was ſaved 
by being caught in a blanket; the man and maid 
ſervant made their eſcape over the tops of houſes. 
By the activity and conduct of the fire men with 
engines, the reſt of the neighbourhood was happi- 
by preſerved. . 


1767, Nov. Rhode ifland, America, The ſhip 
Dolphin, belonging to this iſland, failed from Ja- 
maica loaded with rum, and ſome gentlemen and 
ladies paſſengers, and arrived ſafe, within three or 
four hours ſail of the town of Newport in the ſaid 
iſland. A negro boy at ten o'clock at night, went 
down to draw ſome water, but miſtook the caſk 
and breached a caſk of rum, the flame of the can- 
dle catched hold of the rum, the boy was fo af- 
frighted, he forgot to ſtop the running of the rum, 
and in leſs than a minute, the head of the .caſk 
flew off, .and communicated the flames, to fifteen 
other caſks between decks. All means to extinguiſh 


it was impoſſible; in a ſhort time che ſhip was all 
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in flames, and reduced twenty ſix . both 
ſailors and paſſengers, to a ſcene of diſtreſs and 


danger, that cannot be expreſſed in words: huſ- 
band and wife, parent and child, brother and ſiſ- 


8 ter, between whom the mercileſs flames were 
$, : 
„making a cruel ſeparation for ever. With great 
difficulty and hazard of their lives, they hoifted out 
the two ſmall boats, and crouded into them as ſoon 
t, as poſſible, but three ladies and two children were 
- WH loſt in the ſhip, The paſſengers effects, were worth 
1, 2000 J. and the ſhip and cargo valued at 4000 l. 
e ſterling. The veſſel continued burning till next 


ſe morning, and ſunk intirely. 


1 1768, Auguſt, Holborn- bridge, London. By 
„ trifling accident, a violent fire happened at the 
1, Kings Arms Inn, In the yard backwards, the maſ- 
* ter of the houſe where it began, ſaved his life by 
teaping out of a window, but his wife and child, 
da WF with his ſiſter, periſhed in the flames, a neighbour 
S. jumped out of a window, and expired in a few 
nh WF minutes. The porter of the inn having loſt both his 
1- WH wife and child, died raving mad, occaſion'd by the 


git and fright, A clerk to a Merchant, having 
a 


ved his wite and child, returned for a box of mo- 
rey and writings of his maſter's, was unhappily loſt in 
the flames. Three people were killed by endeavour- 
ing to leap out of windows. A more diſmal ſcene of 
3 diſtreſs was never beheld in this neighbourhood, 


it 1768, Dec. 2oth, Rocheſter, Kent. A moſt 
k terrible fire broke out at an undertakers; two young 
1- & women ſervants were burnt to death; a poor ſoldier 
f. climbed on the roof, fell in with it, and ſhared the 
na, MW fame unhapyy fate; ſeven houſes in front, with ſta- 
k bles, back houſes and hay ſtacks, were co::iumed. 
n The maſter of the houſe, where it began, was ſo 
h W much affected with the diſtreſs of this calamity, his 
11 W melancholy over-powered his reaſon fo much, that 
in be cut his throat, an expired the next day, lamen- 
by all the neighbours. 


I 69, 
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1769, May 2d, Crediton, Devonſhire. About 
eleven o'clock at night, a violent fire broke out in 
the prime part of the town, called Weſt town, 
which reduced to aſhes, from the top of Bowden 
hill, to the Corn market, and Back lane in length 
almoſt half a mile; by which unhappy miſsfortune 
above two hundred houſes are deſtroyed, and many 
families, who lived genteely and comfortably, 
brought to ruin in a few hours, | 


In their diſtreſs for want of ſhelter, they were 
forced to lie in an orchard two days and a night. 
This 1s the ſecond time, they have ſuffered by this 
calamity about ſixteen years ſince, a former fire con- 
ſumed four hundred houſes, beſides the market 
houſe, and other public buildings, valued above 
50,000 J. | 755 


Three years afterwards another fire happened in 
the town of Crediton, which conſumed forty houſes, 
and ruined many families in a few hours. This is 
the third fire within a few years. 


1769, Sept. St. Paul's wharf, London. A ter- 
rible fire happened at an Oil warehouſe, which ſoon 
conſumed three houſes, and made its way into a 

large timber yard, which deſtroyed a vaſt quantity, 
and extended to two lightermen on the river, which 
were burnt. During the conflagration, the Thames 
ſeemed to be on fire, as the oyl kept both ſwim- 
ming and burning at the ſame time on-the ſurface, 
which amazed every perſon, and likewiſe cauſed a 
mortality among the Swans in that part of the ri- 
ver. The timber, with the oil loſt and conſumed, 
is valued above 20,000 /, 


1769 Sept. Iſland of Antigua. By the laſt ac- 
counts, in the month of Auguſt, a violent fire 
broke out in the town of St. John's, by which the 
whole. place is almoſt reduced to aſhes, with the 
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Cuſtom houſe, and ſtore houſes; the poor innocent 


fufferers are reduced to great want and hardſhips, 
The court of common council ordered the 


chamber of London, to give five hundred pounds 


for their relief; the town of Liverpool collected 
3761, for the fame purpoſe, and his preſent Majeſ- 
ty, ordered one thouſand pounds to be ſhipped off 
directly, and diſtributed among the inhabitants, 
under the care of the governor and ten of the prin- 
cipal merchants of the iſland, | 


1770, Jan. Pater-noſter-row, London. A dread- 
ful fire broke out, at Meſſrs. Johnſon and Payne, 
eminent bookſellers, which conſumed the ſaid houſe, 
and ſeveral others adjoining, and likewiſe the ware- 
houſe wherein was kept tue Bibles and Common 
prayer books belonging to the proprietors of the 
Oxford preſs, which are all conſumed by this acci- 
dent, and were valued above ten thouſand pounds, 


1970, July 27th, Portſmouth; Hampſhire. A- 
bout tour o'clock this morning, a fire was diſcover- 
ed at the upper end of the laying houſe, in the 
dock yard, which ſoon communicated to the new 
hemp houſe, the carpenters ſhops, and the little 
maſt houſe, all which buildings were intircly con- 
ſumed, with the greateſt part of the ſtores they 
contained, conſiſting of two or three hundred tuns 
of hemp, a great quantity of tar, pitch and fails, 
beſides rigging and maſts for ſhips of all ſizes, and 
all the timber that lay near the ſaid buildings. Se- 
veral perſons have loſt their lives, and many have 
their limbs broken. Some people are confined on 
ſuſpicion of ſetting it wilfully on fire. There is 
conſumed in ſtores, beſides the buildings, as many 
ropes, ſails, maſts, & c. as were ſufficient to equip 
for ſea, a fleet of thirty men of war, for any ſtution 
or ſervice on the face of the Globe. Ihe los ſuſtain - 
ed by this unfortunate fire, at the loweſt calcula- 
tion, and tranſmitted up to the Lords of the Ad- 


muralty, 
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miralty, amounts to the ſum of 150,080 l. Orders 
were ſent to all the royal dock yards, to double 
the guards, and admit no ſtrangers, without pro- 
per examination, By what accident this fire hap- 
pened, to this day is not known. 


1770, Aug. 15th, Greenwich, Kent. In the 
night, a terrible fire happened behind Mrs. Crow- 
ley's iron manufactory, which conſumed above ſix- 
ty houſes. It is thought to be done by ſome ma- 
licious perſons, either to deſtroy the King's ware- 
houſes at that place, or this lady's ſtore houſes 
and manufactory, who annually employs ſeveral 
ſhips beween London and Newcaſtle, to carry on 
their trade and manufactory; employing, the year 
round, and pays weekly, about four thouſand peo- 

ple making every thing, as the workmen expreſs 

| from a needle, to an anchor. It is ſuppoſed by 
al merchants, either natives or toreigners, to be 
the moſt extenſive trade carried on by one family, 
independant of an united company, in the known 
world. 


1772, May, Throgmorton ſtreet, London. A 
violent fire broke out, at a linnen merchant's in the 
wholeſale trade, which conſumed above twenty 
houſes, with the beautiful hall belonging to the 
Company of drapers ; the flames were ſo rapid and 
furious, that molt of the inhabitants loſt their all. 
Had it not been for party walls, that retarded the 
fury of the flames, inſtead of twenty houſes, the 
whole ſtreet to the Royal Exchange, might have 
been entirely conſumed, 


A coachman was killed by trying to ſave fome 
of his maſter's effects; two children were taken out 
of a houſe, and a third forgotten i in the fright and 
_ confuſion, "which periſhed in the flames; two maid 
ſervants pulled a tcllow ſervant out of bed, who 
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was faſt aſleep, and were loſt themſelves attempt- 
ing to {ave their little cloaths. There is no acccount- 


ing on thoſe occaſions for the value of things loſt. 
The value of the linnen, where the fire commenced, 
is ſaid to amount to thirty thouſand pounds, as 
moſt of the houſe keepers, were merchants and 
men of oppulence in this neighbourhood. 


N. B. This is the fourth fire, in this quarter of 
the city, within a few years, 


1772, Dec. Paris, France. About ten o'clock 
at night, by ſome accident, a violent fire broke out 
at the Hotel Dieu, a large hoſpital for ſick people. 
the flames were ſo ſtrong and rapid, they could 
not be ſtoped; the governor of Paris, and the chief 
magiſtrates attended, and detachments of the 
guards were placed at all the avenues, to keep off 
the mob; three large apartments full of helpleſs 
fick people, were burnt down, in which a great 
many miſerable objects loſt their lives. The Nuns 
ſleeping room, that attends the ſick; the Laundry, 
and the old Chapel, fell a prey to the devouring 
flames. Several of the fire men and ſoldiers were 
killed. The Cathedral of Notre Dame was filled 
with beds and ſick people, which were both viſi- 
ted and relieved by ladies of humanity of the high- 
eſt rank and diſtinction. 2 


This terrible accident has thrown the whole 
city of Paris into a ſcene of pity and conſternation, 


1773, Feb. 18th, Biſhopgate ſtreet, London. 
About ſix in the morning, a fire broke out in the 
houſe of Mr. Collier, whoſe wife was an eminent 
milliner. A ſawyer going to work, was the firſt who 
difcovered the flames; the man ſervant in the garret 
firſt heard the alarm, and had but juſt time to 
rap at his Maſter's chamber, to awake him and the 
reſt of the family. | | 


The 
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The ſmoke and the flames increaſed ſo faſt, he 
was forced to creep along a beam, to a window in a 
houſe backwards; a young woman had got to the 
ſame beam, when the floor gave way, and ſhe ſunk 
down in the ruins, A gentleman belonging to the 
bank, opened his chamber door, the ſmoke and 
flames flew in his face, calling to his wife to fol- 
low him, he groped his way to a window, and flung 
himſelf into the ſtreet, and was ſaved ; his wife pe- 
riſhed in the flames; a maid fervant, and a-young 
lady an apprentice, were both loſt together. Mr 
Collier was ſeen by the oppoſite neighbours, and 
called to leap out of the window, but having 
his wife in his arms, guarding her from the 
flames, who was big with child, and being a very 
happy couple, he would not leave her, thus they 
fell together in the Ruins, much lamented by all 
e Blonde and neighbours. By the burning this 
ſingle houſe, ſeven perſons unhappily loſt their 
lives. 


This being a new built houſe, was a full ſtory 
higher then the houſes of each ſide, which prevented 
any relief from their garret windows. It was ſuppoſ- 
ed the. fire was occaſioned by leaving linnen drying 
at the fire of the kitchen *. NE: 


1773, June 6th, Cornhill, London; This morn- 
ing at two o Clock, a fire broke out at an hoſier's in 
this Street, which conſumed the ſame, with all the 
ſtock in trade, and furniture ; the family made their 
eſcape with great difficulty, to the roof of the houſe 
adjoining, Which was likewiſe burnt, with their 
ſtock in trade, and furniture, and likewiſe the next 
houſe; the flames then ſpread backwards into Lom- 
bard- ſtreet, and conſumed an oil ſhop, a baker's, and 
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the honey ware-houſe, and did great damage to ſe- 
veral others; two people were Killed by the falling 
of a wall.“ 


17 4, January 3oth, Tower, London, A dread* 
ful fire broke out in this fortreſs, which conſumed 
two or three houles, and was extinguiſhed with 
great difficulty, befare it reached ſome of the public. 
offices; the fire broke out at Mr Woodward's, whoſe 
daug ter threw herſelf from the top of the leads, 
and was ſo bruiſed with the fall, that ſhe died in 
great agonies; one Miſs Jennings her companion, 
was catched on a Barrack: bed, very much bruiſed, 
her arm: broke, and fcorched with the flames, but is 
hkely to recover. Theſe two ladies had reached 
the ſtreet door, but being eager to fave: ſome valu- 
able things, ran up ſtairs, and the flames were fa 
rapid, they could not return. In the memory of 
man, there never was a fire known in this garriſon 
before this. accident. 


1774, May, King ſttreet, Covent Garden. By 
| ſome unhappy accident, a fire broke out at Mr, 
- MW Younger's in this ſtreet, in the night, and burned _ 
bo violently, that the hoyſe which was let out in 
lodgings, to different people, was intirely conſum- 
ed, and three young women, who could get no re- 
ef from the windows, nor paſſage up. to the roof 
of the houſe, were unhappily loſt in the flames, 


A ladder or blankets would preſerved their hves. 
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1774, Sept. 18th, Thames ſtreet, London. This 
day about ten o'clock in the forenoon a fire broke 
out in the warchoute of Mr. Rutt, Chymiſt and 
Druggiſt in Rutlands place, near this ſtreet, which 
in a ſhort time confumed the ſame, with the ad- 
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* This makes the fifth fire, within a few years, in 
this Quarter of the City. 
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joining dwelling houſe, and damaged part of the 
Tallow chandlers Alms houſes ; the flames ſpread 
into Rutland court, near Black Friers Church, 
conſumed three houſes, and damaged two others. 
A woman who had been brought to bed but half 
an hour, was carried out in her bed and ſaved; a 
young girl jumped out of one pair of ſtairs, and 
happily received no hurt; the flames were fo rapid 
and fierce that ſeveral poor families have loſt their 


all, and are reduced to poverty and great diſtreſs 
by this unhappy accident. 


1774, Nov. 22d, Ratchfe highway, London. 
Early this morning, a fire broke out in the bed 
chamber of a Liſbon merchant's daughter, near 
this place, the young lady had been reading in bed; 
and falling aſleep, the candle ſet fire to the curtains 
which conſumed the bed and the furniture before 
the flames could be extinguiſhed. The young lady 
was very much burnt; but, happily not ſo much as 
to indanger her life. 


N. B. This example, with many others, ſhould 
be a warning to all perſons, to avoid this dangerous 
cuſtom, which in general proves fatal to the readers 
themſelves. | | | 
A Caution, 

We often hear of many fatal accidents, happen- 
ing to nurſes, and children playing about the fire, 
vz. falling down, burning their cloaths, and ſetting 
others on fire, which may be eaſily prevented. All 
families that require a nuſery room, ſhould ſeeure 
the fire place, with large wire fenders, properly 
made to fit the chimney, projecting out in the form 
of a ſemi-cirle, the height of two feet, more or leſs 
according to the ſize of the fire place, and painted 
any colour. Theſe high fenders are both a guard 
to the nurſes, and the children, by preventing the 
danger without interrupting the heat, In the royal 
nurſery, at the Queen's houſe, St James's park, the 
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fquare cavity of the fire place has a braſs wire 
door, to prevent ſparks from burning the nurſes, 
or childrens cloaths, and the children trom falling 
into the fire, by play or accidents, 


An old lady of Quality lately had her cloaths 
ſet on fire by a ſpark, which burnt, and frightened 
her ſo much, that ſhe expired in a day or two after- 


wards. 
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HIS obſtinate Element of fire, ſo uſeful to 

mankind, muſt be kept in proper order, like 
a menial ſervant, by the following methods of care 
and precaution, to confine the progreſs in a narrow 
compals ; and by that means, prevent the flames 
from ſpreading through the houſe. Whenever it 
is ſuffered to become our maſter, its rage and 
> fury knows no bounds, nor. ſhows no reſpe& to 
8 perſons; which can never be worked upon by 
Ss WT charms or ſlight of hand, which can never be 
frightened or flattered into proper obedience, but 
muſt be conquered, and ſubdued, by the force of 
water; the labour and induſtry of men and ma- 
chines. Gunpowder, which is the ſwifteſt, and 
lightning-like ingredient, of all mechanical, and 
human inventions, by knowing how to uſe it with 
care and precaution, we find in general, this firery 
ſubſtance, produces but few fatal accidents. 
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There is no accidental calamity, in London, fo 
dreadful as that of fire, which no human being 
can foretel when or where it happens in the night, 
its coming upon us with all its terrors, unexpected, 
unprepared, and unguarded, ſhowing no mercy to 
young or old, man or beaſt, in its progrets ; ful- 
filling the old proverb, fire and water, are good 
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Krrams, but bad maſters. Every maſter bf a fa. 


mily ought to be as careful as poſſible to prevent 
fires, and every fervant ought to be as careful as 
their maſter: when a fire once breaks out, there is 
no knowing how it may extend, or where it may 
ceaſe; the maſter -may be loft before the ſervant, 
or the ſervant loſt before the maſter; the fury of 
fire makes no diſtinction of perſons. 


In all probability, when there is idle, careleſs 
and drunken people in families, fires are moſt like- 
ly to happen in thoſe families ; when the maſter is 


liable to be intoxicated, can he expect in his ſober 


ſenſes, that the common run of ſervants will be 
inſpired with more care and fobriety, when the miſ- 
treſs is taking her pleaſure, eaſy and careleſs, out 
of the houſe, are not the lower ſervants taking 
their pleaſure, eaſy and careleſs in the houſe. Con- 
ſider theſe things ſeriouſly, and the wonder of fo 
many fires, in this large city, ceaſes. 


| The famous Architects, and Prajectors, either 
trave foreigners, or natives, that has made the 
Tour of Europe to gain inſtruction, and perfec- 
tion in the ſcience of Architecture, and has ſpent 
their nag of life in theory and practice, publiſh- 
ing large books of curious plans, and various 
rules of building, how to form the ſpacious dome, 
and rear up the curious fluted column; books that 
would require years to peruſe, volumes upon vo- 
lumes, both ancient and modern, from the little 
homely cottage, up to the ſuberb lofty palace: 
Theſe things are aſtoniſhing to us plain people, 
that men of travelling, learning and genius, ſhould 
never employ their 1 time, and adapt their theory 
and practice, to an object ſo material in the ſcience 
and art of building, and abſolutely neceſſary in 
their branch of buſineſs, to prevent, if poſſible, tor 


their 
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their hdpnour, the coſtly fabric from catching fire, 
at every trifling foohſh accident which may 
pen, after the expence of thouſands : the labour, 


art, and ingenuity, of fo many curious workmen, 


liech at the mercy -or whim, of a careleſs drunken 
fellow, or a fleepy ſcrvant girl, to be totaly de- 
ſtroyed before the morning. . 


Some men, by way of a mode of invention, 
have gone ſo far, by a cock- ſtride length of policy, 
to conſtruct and finiſh a houſe, entirely upon ar- 
ches; but, my dear gentlemen, this mode is both 
heavy, clumſy, and coſtly, and can never be adapt- 
ed to the generality of houſes. Should a wall, or an 
arch give way in ſuch a houſe, which is very poſ- 
ſible, by the bricks being made of bad materials, 
a practice too common at preſetit, the family are in 
continual danger of being cruſhed to atoms, with- 
out any chance to make their eſcape. Architects, 
and maſter builders, in laying the plan, and form- 
ing the ſtructure of a houſe, in town or country, 
af any ſize, height or dimenſions, ſhould contrive, 
if poſſible, ſome paſſage, or fire proof arch below 
ſtairs, and likewiſe a proper door out of the roof, 
to make a ſafe retreat from it, in caſe of fire, or 
other accidents, | 


It is a little ſurprizing, among ſo many ingeni- 
ous men, with good hearts, and many amiable 
qualities, of this profeſſion, amongſt us at preſent, 
in this large Cuy, who, as learned and ſenfibic Pri- 
tons, by their genius, and original inventions, a8 
produced buildings, for ſtrength, beauty and light 
neſs, far ſuperior to any foreigner that ever ſet 
foot in this iſland, yet they never adapted their 
ideas, or their plan of building, to this material 
object, which ought to be in their firſt original 
plan, and carried through the whole line of archi- 
tecture, from the homely cottage, up to the lofty 

palace 
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ee for their honour, character and reputation. 
very houſe in large cities, ought to have ſome 
yard room behind, were it but three yards in 
length, and two in breadth, which makes the 
houſe, airy, light and healthful; but when there 
is no poſſibility of making yard room, contract 
the houſe ſomething ſmaller in the back part, 
build two or three little arches, in the nature of a 
Piazza, about eight or nine feet high, then project 
your firſt flooring, or back parlour, as far back 
as the end of theſe arches, and carry up the wall 
of the houſe on theſe arches, which will make a 
little yard room, and may be a place of ſafety, 
for the family or furniture, in caſe of fire, or per- 
haps to play in water to preſerve the other parts of 
the houſe. The generality of houſes, have ſome ill 
contrived little hole of a trap door for a bricklayer 
to ſqueeze himſelf out, with the help of a ladder, 


to mend a few titles, or the top of a chimney; but. 


every houſe, great or ſinall, without exception, 
| ought to have a proper door, and a ladder with 
broad ſteps, ſtanding by it continually, to run up 
directly, in caſe of fire or any accident that hap- 
ns, to ſave yourſelves, your effects, or let down 
your neighbours, in theſe dreadful hours of hur 
and contuſion ; two good iron bolts will ſecure this 
top door; there is more danger of thieves breaking 
into the lower part of the houſe, then the top at 
any time. 


All houſes in cloſe narrow ſtreets, who cannot 
have yard room, ought to have on the back part 
of the houſe, over the garret, a flat place, about 
ten or twelve feet ſquare, to hang out linnen to 
air and dry, which is ſafer, and preferable to the 
kitchen fire, and 1 kewiſe a place of retreat in eaſe 

\ of fire, for yourſelves or neighbours. This place 
leaded over properly, will be lets expenſive, more 
airy and pleaſant, then covered with a roof in the 
common method. 


There 
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n, There are ſome houſes, where the maſter is ſo 
ne thoughtleſs, and inſenſible of danger, to himſelf 
in and his family, that have their garret windows ſe- 
cured on the outſide, with rows of iron bars ; their 
party walls covered, with criſs-croſs-rows of ſha 

iron ſpikes : what muſt become of theſe maſters, 
and families, if a violent fire broke out in the low- 
Jer part of the houſe, I leave ever man of ſenſe to 
judge. The Play houſes, and all other public 
places of diverſion, or amuſement, where numbers 
of people are crouded together in a ſmall compaſs 
eſpecially the galleries, whoſe ſtairs, and preſent 
doors, are moſt ſhamefully narrow for the audience 
in coming out, and inconvenient to every perſon, 
they ſhould have large folding doors, and proper 
apertures, that may be thrown open at a minute's 
r WW warning, for the people, in caſe of fire, rioting, 
ö fighting, or any accidental misfortune, without 
t being 1queezed, and trampled to death, on theſe 
5 hurrying occaſions, which has fatally happened in 
1 many places, both at home and in foreign countries, 
? 
1 
4 
4 


Many perſons, both young and old, have an ab- 
ſurd cuſtom of reading books in bed; there is not 
any thing more dangerous, which never ought to 
be ſuffered in any houſe. How many unhappy in- 
dividuals, have loſt their lives on theſe occaſions, 
and the houſe conſumed into the bargain. It is 
confirmed by the wiſeſt obſervations, the generality 
of fires in this large city, proceeds from ſome ſpecies 

| of negle& and careleſneſs, 


To make the misfortune of fire more terrible, 
and continue longer, to the unhappy ſufferers, per- 
haps for an hour there is a ſcarcity of water; every 
pariſh watch houſe ſhould have a key to the water 
cocks, where the turn-cocks of the company ſets 
on the water, that any perſon may run directly, 
and turn on the water, to ſupply the engines with 
greater plenty. T 

All 
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Alt churches, chapels, public halls, and public 
places of pleafure or buſineſs, require to have pub. 
lic pumps, fixed in open places, for a ready ſup. 
of water to themfelves, and their neighbours, 
in caſes ef neceſſity; likewiſe two or three light 
ladders, each ladder about twenty feet in lenght, 
with two iron. ſtaples in each ladder, to join or lock 
into one upon occaſion, co help. people, or goods 
out of windows with ſafety, giving a little premium 
by the pariſh, or the offices of infurance, will an- 
fwer the purpoſe. The commiſſioners of pavements, | 
fhould fix up public pumps in every ſtreet, as 
they have done in ſome particular places. ſpring 
water is always valuable, in town, eſpecially in a 
hard froſt, when repairing the common ſhores, or 
mending the water pipes, and in dry windy weather, 
to water the ſtreets, a ready ſupply upon all occa- 
fions.. Every public ſquare to have a baſon of water 
in the center, like St Fames's ſquare, and Lin- 
colns-Inn-fields, which is an ornament to theſe | 
{quares, and anſwers the noble defign of public | 
utility. When a fire breaks out in narrow courts, Þ 
and little back ſtreets, which too often happens, 
that engines cannot ap h near them for the 
flames; when rebuilt, the court or the ſtreet, leave it 
as wide as poſſible, by way of preventing future 
misfortunes, making the place more healthful, by 
a free circulation of freſh air, this alteration will | 
be no lots to the ground landlords ; pretty fnug | 
houſes, with light airy ſhops, though ſomething 
leſs in number, will always let ſooner, and better 
to reſpectable tenants. All the high buildings, lofty 
ſteeples and ſpires througout the kingdom, eſpeci- 
ally St Paul's cathedral in London, ought to have 
iron conductors, fixed in the ground, at ſome con- 
venient ſpot, in the back part of the building, 
then continued upwards, five or ſix feet perpendi- 
cular, above the higheſt point of the ſteeple, or 
8 build. 
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building, as they are fixed at the Queen's houſe, St. 
James's park, and many houſes of the nobility and 
. 


When the clouds deſcend very near the earth, in 
the groſs heavy atmoſphere, of this large city, 
which often happens, theſe iron conductors attract 

= the lightening, when it breaks from the cloud, and 
We conducts it to the ground with ſafety, preventing 
any damage to the Fuilding, by the amazing force 
of the lightening ; which EY hap! res. a few 
years ſince, to the beautiful ſteeple of St. Bride's 
church, Fleet ſtreet, for want of ſuch a conductor; 
the lightening forced large ſtones out of their pla- 
ces, which fell many yards diſtance from the build- 
r; ing, and ſhattered the upper part ſo much, it was 
taken down ſeveral yards, and rebuilt to prevent 
r the falling of the ſteeple. For 


G | We often hear many diſmal accounts that hap- 
- I pen to ſhips at Sea, by effects of thunder and light- 
s, ning, the rigging ſet on fire, the maſts ſplit and 
s. | ſhivered to pieces, and many poor ſailors ftruck 
je dead on the deck. The vanes on the top of the 
it maſts, ſhowing in what point the wind blows, are 
e made of iron, this attracts the lightning, and oc- 


y cafions the damage to the men and the ſhip, as re- 


11 lated above. Were iron conductors fixed to each 
= maſt, and continued acroſs the deck, over the ſhips 
bas de into the water, it would effectually D all 
this danger. As ſhips are continually failing into 


5 different climates where thunder and lightning is 
i, more frequent and dangerous, than any part of 
„e Britain or Ireland, is it not unaccountable, that 
1. captains of ſhips in the royal navy, or merchants 
g, ſervice, ſhould venture out to ſea without ſuch a 
4 imple precaution, when * lives, and loſs of 3 

| | ſhip 
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pn of pleatare or buſineſs, require to have pub: 
fixed im open places, for a ready ſup. 
ply of water to thernfelves, and rheir neighbours, 
in caſes of neceſſity; Hkewiſe two or three hght 
ladders, each ladder about twenty feet in lenght, 
with two iron ſtaples in each ladder, to join or lock 


into one upon occaſion, co help people, or goods 
out of windows with ſafety, giving a little premium 
by the pariſh, or the offices of inſurance, will an- 


fwer the purpoſe. The commiſſioners of pavements, 
mould fix up public pumps in every ſtreet, as 
they have done in ſome particular places. ſpring 
water is always valuable, in town, eſpecially in a 
hard froſt, when repairing. the common ſhores, or 
mending the water pipes, and in dry windy weather, 
to water the ſtreets, a ready fapply upon all occa- 
fnons. Every public ſquare to have a baſon of water 
in the center, like St Fames's ſquare, and Lin- 
colns-Inn-fields, which is an ornament to theſe 
{quares, and anfwers the noble deſign of public 
utility, When a fare breaks out in narrow courts, 


and little back ſtreets, which too often happens, 


that engines cannot approach. near them for the 
flames; when rebuilt, the court or the ſtreef, leave it 
as wide as poſlible, by way of preventing future 


misfortunes, making the place more healthful, by 


a free circulation of freſh air, this alteration will 
be no lots to the ground landlords ; pretty fnug 


houſes, with light airy ſhops, though ſomething 


leſs in number, will always let ſooner, and better 
to reſpectable tenants. All the high buildings, lofty 


ſteeples and fpires througout the kingdom, eſpeci- 


ally St Pauls cathedral in London, ought to have 
iron conductors, fixed in the ground, at ſome con- 
venient ſpot, in the back part of the building, 
then continued upwards, five or fix feet perpendi- 


| cular, above the higheſt point of the ſteeple, or 


- "build. 


All churches, chapets,” public halls, and publie 
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building, as they are fixed at the Queen's houſe, St. 
James's park, and many houſes of the nobility and 
genuy. OY | 

When the clouds deſcend very near the earth, in 
the groſs heavy atmoſphere, of this large city, 
which often happens, theſe iron conductors attract 
the lightening, when it breaks from the cloud, and 
conducts it to the ground with ſafety, preventing 
any damage to the Building, by the amazing force 
of the lightening ; which b hap} on a few 
years ſince, to the beautiful ſteeple of St. Bride's 
church, Fleet ſtreet, for want of ſuch a conductor; 
the lightening forced large ſtones out of their pla- 
ces, which fell many yards diſtance from the build- 
ing, and ſhattered the upper part ſo much, it was 
taken down ſeveral yards, and rebuilt to prevent 
the falling of the ſteeple. R 


ol 


We often hear many diſmal accounts that hap- 
pen to ſhips at Sea, by effects of thunder and light- 
, ning, the rigging ſet on fire, the maſts ſplit and 
s, ſhivered to pieces, and many poor ſailors ftruck 
e dead on the deck. The vanes on the top of the 
it maſts, ſhowing in what point the wind blows, are 
e WJ made of iron, this attracts the lightning, and oc- 
y I <afions the damage to the men and the ſhip, as re- 
11 WJ lated above. Were iron conductors fixed to each 
o | maſt, and continued acroſs the deck, over the (hips 
* ſide into the water, it would effectually prevent all 
this danger. As ſhips are continually ſailing into 
y different climates where thunder and lightning is 
- more frequent and dangerous, than any part of 
e Britain or Ireland, is it not unaccountable, that 


\. | captains of ſhips in the royal navy, or merchants 
2 lervice, ſhould venture out to ſea without ſuch a 
4 ample precaution, when the lives, and loſs of both 


Ir F ſhip 


. 


ſhip and cargo, are often depending on the fatal 


conſequences? For example we record the fol- 
lowing accidents : 


1758, May, Latitude 48, off Liſbon, His Ma- 
jeſtys ſhip Prince, George, 80 guns. Advice is re- 
ceived from Admiral Broderick, that on the 13th 


of laſt month, his Majeſty's ſhip Prince George, of 
eighty guns, in which the admiral hoiſted his flag, 


by ſome unknown accident, took fire in the after- 
noon, and after burning moſt furiouſty, in ſpite of 
every effort to extinguiſh it, ſunk entirely down 
about ſix in the evening. The admiral} could not 
give a particular account of the people on board, 
who were loſt, or who ſaved, as the ſhip's com- 

any amounted to 780 men, but is greatly afraid, 
by what he has heard, that the number loſt ex- 
ceeded the number faved. | 


The other ſhips of the Fleet and their boats, durſt 
not approach near enough to fave many poor ſouls, 


as the guns were going oft every minute with the | 


fire, and the danger of the ſhip blowing up about 
their ears. Anecdote : The admiral ſtripped off his 
uniform, for ſwimming ; a poor ſailor beged his 
clothes, put them on, and threw himſelf into the 


ſea; the poor fellow was ſeen by one of the cruiſing | 
boats, and taken for the admiral, which ſaved his | 


life. 
1763, Feb. Jamaica, The Brigantine Polly, 


in her pafſage from the Havanna to this iſland, Þ 
took fire by the flame of a candle catching ſome | 
Rum, drawing out of a caſk ; by which accident | 


two officers, one ferjeant, two corporals, ſeventy one 
ſoldiers, four ſailors, and four women and a child, 


were entirely conſumed in the flames, 


1766, 
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1766, Bengal, India, Ship Falmouth. By a let- 
ter from a gentlemen aboard this ſhip, a thunder 
{torm happened, which ſtruck the ſhip with light- 
ning, and they were afterwards wrecked, in the 
mouth of the river Ganges, and out of 360 men 


carried from England, there is not above half alive, 
the reſt being burned or drowned, dead of the fa- 


W tigue, or devoured by Tygers on the ſhore. 


1769, Aug. Venice, Italy. A flaſh of lightning 
fell on the Theatre, in this city, at the time of actin 
where above ſix hundred peſons of both ſexes were 
aſſembled for the evening; ſeveral of the audience 
were killed, the candles put out, the ladies hair 
burned, gold watches and ear rings melted, with 
diamonds and curious ſtones ſplit in peices, a vio- 
lincello broke to ſhatters, and the man received 
no hurt : this accident threw the whole city into 
conſternation, and ſhows the neceſſity of con- 
ductors, and wide ſtair cafes in public theatres. 


1770, Feb. Cornwall. At the pariſh church of 
St. Koven, during the time of divine ſervice, a 
moſt violent ſtorm of thunder and lightning dart- 
ed down on the ſteeple, and threw it down on the 
body of the church, which ſtruck the whole con- 
gregation with fear and aſtoniſhment ; happily no 
perſon was killed, but many had their cloaths 
ſinged, and their watches melted, beſides being al- 
2 trampled to death coming out in the confu- 
ion. 


1771, Aug. Peterſburg, Ruſſia, A violent flaſh 
of lightning ſtruck a Galley in this harbour, and 
the fire communicating to others, twenty ſix gal- 
leys, and half galleys, were conſumed, with a great 
quantity of ſtores and ammunition; the loſs is com- 

puted 
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puted to amount to half a million of rubles : | 
a ruble is 4 6d. Engliſh, The ſhipping in the river 
Thames are liable to theſe accidents for want of 
conductors. 


1772, March, Tabernacle, London, Mr Good- 
ſon a maſter Taylor, of Craven buildings, being 
at the late Mr. Whitfield's Chapel, in Tottenham 
Court Road, was ſtruck quite dead by a flaſh of 
lightning; his ſhirt was , burned, and the ſtuds in 
his ſleeves melted, the blood veſſels ſeemed broke 
all over his body, his clothes were ſinged, and 
pierced as it were with ſhot; the acorn on the top 
of the chapel attracted the lightning, and the ſtream | 
of its fury, run down along the wall, where Mr. 
Goodſon was leaning againſt it. A monument is | 
erected to his memory in the tabernack. This 
accident ſhows the neceſſity of having conductors on 
public buildings. 


1772, May, Amſterdam, Holland. The let- | 
ters received from this city, brings an account of a | 
dreadful fire, which began at the Opera houſe, by 
a candle ſetting fare to a rope belonging to the 
machinery, which communicated ſo rapidly amon 
the ſcenes, that in a few minutes the whole houſe 
was in flames; the confuſion was ſo great among 
the audience, that all reſpect to perſons. was loſt ; | 
thirty one perſons were killed on this melancholy 
occaſion, ſeveral of them being ladies and gentle- 
men of diſtinction; many others had broken limbs. 
The diſtreſs and confuſion of this city, amongſt F 
the friends and neighbours of the deceaſed, is be- 
yond expreſſion : for ſome days after this calamity, Þ 
there was very little buſineſs tranſacted by the mer- 
chants. Eight or nine houſes were confumed and | 
laid in ruins, by the ſaid fire, This ſhows the ne- 
ceſſity 
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ceſſity of all public places, having broad ſtair caſes 
and large doors, that may be thrown open at a 
minute's warning, "oF 
1772, Nov. 6th, Cheſter, Cheſhire. Yeſterday 
being a holiday in this city, among the middling 
ſort of people, to commemorate the gunpowder plot, 
a great number of both ſexes, men, women, and 
children, went to a puppet ſhow in the evening, at 
a place called Eaton's dancing room, in Watergate 
ſtreet, Ir happened unfortunately, that a few days 
before, a grocer had laid in a quantity of Gunpow- 
der, in the cellar directly under the ſhow room, 
When the houſe was full about eight or nine o'clock, 
by ſome unknown accident, the powder took fire, 
and produced the moſt dreadful ſhock and cata- 
ſtrephe, that was ever ſeen or known in theſe parts. 
The ſhow room, and the room over that, with the 
roof of the houſe, were all blown up together, and 
the walls moſt terribly ſhattered ; the fire extended 
among the ſcenes, the wardrobe and the perfor- 
mers, and ſet altogether in a blaze, Thus in a 
moment, the major part of the audience, were bu- 
ried among the ryins, and ſurrounded with flames, 
without any poſſibility of helping themſelves from 
the danger; ſo that belides thoſe who were burnt 
to death, or killed on the ſpot with the falling of 
ſtones and timber, there was ſcarce one eſca 
without being ſo ſcorched and bruiſed, that its 
feared few can ſurvive the ſhock, The exploſion 
was ſo great, it was felt through the whole 41 
and ſuburbs, without knowing the cauſe, whic 
when known, it was impoſſible to expreſs the fear 
and conſternatien which poſſeſſed every perſon for 
the ſafety of their family and friends; but when 
the dead and wounded were ſeen carried along the 
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| Areets, the ſcene became moſt deplorable; ſome | 


and child; and the maimed: and wounded, whoſe 
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crying, others fainting, and ſome even mad, and 
diſtracted with anguiſh, for the loſs of huſbands 
and wives, children and relations, brothers and 
ſiſters: in ſhort, the confuſion and melancholy on 
this occaſion is eaſier to be imagined, then de- 
ſcribed in words. 


- The number of dead at preſent are forty per- I. 
ſons, amongſt whom are the ſhow man, his wife 


lives are doubtful, amounting to ſixty ſix perſons, 
male and female, beſides the damage done to the 
adjacent buildings, as ſeveral houſes were over- 
thrown, and windows broke to pieces, at a great 
diſtance from the exploſion ;, we hope no ſuch un- 
happy accident may ever be experienced in the 
annals of futurity. 171 


1772, Nov. 6th, Norwich, Norfolk. Veſter- 


day being a public holiday for the gunpowder plot, | 
ſome idle men and boys were letting off fire-works, Þ 


and throwing ſquibs about the market place; by 


ſome accident a lighted ſerpent fell into the cellar 


of an out houſe, belonging to an oil merchant, and 


t among ſome ſhavings, that lay under a barrel 
of oil, which barrel catching fire, ſet the cellar in 


flames, and communicated to the merchant's dwel- 
ling houſe, and burnt down that, and eight other 


houſes ; the merchant's family is totally ruined, and 
the falling of a wall killed one perſon, and bruiſed 
five or fix others, The loſs ſuſtained by this fooliſh 
accident, is computed above ten thouſand pounds. 


Theſe holidays amongſt the common people al- 
ways produces more evil than good. 


1773, 


4 l 99 3 
— 1773, Aug. 14th, St. George's fields, Southwark. 
1d Lat night a moſt violent ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning continued, with ſome intermiſſions, the 
d hole length of the night, which amongſt other 
places, ſtruck the obeliſk in the centre of the road 
leading to Black Friars, and London bridges, with 
ſuch amazing force, that the crown ftone of the 
W baſe was opened an inch aſſunder, and the ſeventh 
ſtone from the top of the ſpire, was iplit through, 
wide enough, to ſee through it on each ſide of the 
pillar, and likewiſe did ſome damage to St Peters 
church in Cornhill ; beſides many other accidents, 
Horſes running away and overturning - Coaches, 


people {truck dead on the roads, and great Toes 
done amongſt the ſhipping, by ſhivering the ma 
o pieces, and poor ſailors loſt their lives in the 


contuſion below London bridge. 


A greater ſtorm of lightning has not been ſeen 
for ſome years in London. 


a 1774, July, Elſeneur, Denmark. We have 
had a moſt violent ſtorm in this place; early in the 
morning, a flaſh of lightning fell upon the higheſt 
Tower of our Caſtle; all the aſſiſtance poſſible we 
could think of, was tried, but could not extin- 
guiſh the fire; the Tower is ſo high and narrow at 
the top, the water from our engine could not reach it, 
and was forced to fire four cannon balls at it, which 
broke down the higheſt part, and cauſed the flames 
to burſt out with great violence; the wind bei 
high, threatened the whole place with deſtruction, 


7 


as forty thouſand pounds of powder, with a num- 
ber of loaded bombs, and magazines of powder, 
were near the caſtle, All the inhabitants were pre- 
paring to leave the place, but happily the ke 
ceaſe 
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ceaſed, and a heavy ſhower of rain helped us to ex- 
tinguiſn the armes, and relieved our diftreſſes. 


Extract from the 11th letter, in the Tour of Sicily 


and Malta, by Brydone, F. R. S. publiſhed 
by Cadel in the Strand, 1774: Showing the 
Power of lightning on ladies wire caps. 


Ho little do our ladies imagine, when they ſur- 
tound their heads with wire, the moſt powerful of 
all conductors, and at the ſame time wear ſtock- 
ings, ſhoes, -and gowns of filk, one of the moſt 
powerful repellants, that they prepare their bodies 

in the ſame manner, and according to the ſame 
* as the electricians repare their con- 
ductors, for attracting the fire of ligh lightning. If they 
cannot be brought to relinquiſh their wire caps and 
their pins, might they not fall upon ſome ſuch 
rvative as thoſe which of late years have been 


applied to objects of leſs confequence—Conduc- 
tors. 


Suppoſe every lady ſhould provide herſelf with 

a ſmall chain or wire, to be hooked on at pleaſure 
during thunder ſtorms ; this ſhould paſs from her 
eap over the thickeft part of her hair, which will 
prevent the fire from being communicated to her 
and ſo down to the ground. It is plain this 

will act in the fame manner as the conductors on 
the tops of ſteeples, which from the metal ſpires 
that are commonly placed there, analogous to the 
pins and wires, were ſo liable to accidents. You 


may laugh at all this, but I aſſure you I never was 
more ſerious i in my life. 


A very aimable lady of my ac uaintance, Mrs. 
Douglas of Kelfo, on the North fide of the rivet 
T weed, 
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who are Commanders, Captains, and owners of 


| defiance, when they know the 
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Ted, had almoſt loſt her life, by wearing one of 


thoſe caps mounted on wire. She was ſtanding at an 
open window during a thunder ſtorm, the lightning 
was attracted by the wire, and the cap was burnt 
to aſhes ; happily her hair was in its natural ſtate, 
without N pomatum or pins, which prevented 
the fire from being conducted to her head, for as 
ſhe felt no kind of ſhock ; it is probable that it 
went off from the wires of the cap to the wall cloſe 
to which ſhe then ſtood. If it had found any con- 
ductor, to carry it to her head or body, in all proba- 
bility ſhe muſt have been killed: a good ftrong head 
of hair if it is perfectly clean and dry, is probably 


one of the beſt preſervatives againſt the fire of light- 


ning, but fo foon as it is ſtuffed full of powder 
and pomatum, and bound together with pins, its 


repellant force is loſt, and it becomes a conductor. 


Amongſt ſuch a number of experienced men? 


ſhips, how they can continue ſo tool-hardy, in fuck 
an error, which ſeems like putting the elements to 
wi are continually lia- 
ble. to danger, and the remedy ſo certain and 
eaſily put in practice, is ſomething amazing. 


By this ſpecimen of their conduct, we have ſome 
toom to imagine, that ſea-faring people in general, 
do not pay due attention to the force and powers 
ot attraction, 10 readily as other men; whereas no 
other ſet of men have it ſo much before their eyes, 
neither is any man required to know it ſo well in 
common practice, as their courſe of life and for- 
tune in failing depends ſo much on the true 
knowledge of attraction. They are obliged to ob- 
ferve the conſtant motion of the needle in the com- 
paſs box, where they perceive it continually attrac- 
ted by the North pole, to guide them with ſafety 

G through 
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through their courſe and voyages, into their happy 
wiſhed-for port. They perceive that the eb- 
bing and flowing of the tides are entirely governed 
and attracted by the power and influence of the moon, 
to be the means of guiding and directing them to 
eſcape the dangerous rocks and ſands in ſailing 
into port, or going out of different harbours; and 
there is no people in the univerſe ſo eaſily led and 
attracted as ſailors themſelves; in their exalted 
ideas, of either valour or pleaſure, their notions of 
undaunted bravery, and heroic courage, when 
mixed up together, with the honour of Britain, like 
the ingredients in a chearful glaſs of punch, will 
make them freely venture, at any time, their life 
and limbs for glory, and fight the very devil in the 
ſhape of a Frenchman, aboard a ſhip, for their 
king and country. When they are ſafely landed 
on ſhore, a blind ſcraper of a fidler, where you 
<an ſcarcely diſtinguiſh the minuet from the 
country dances ſhall ſpirit him up by mirth, and 
muſical attraction, into ſinging, dancing, and 
drinking, until he has not a ſhilling to bleſs him- 
ſelf, of the produce of two years wages. 


A poor aukward clumſy dowdy of a female, ſhall 
attract him into all the pleaſing charms of conſtant 
love and wedlock, in the ſpace of half an hour's ac- 
quaintance, and the dear earned ſeafareing w 
fhall fly out with pleaſure, to rigg Moll out in ſilks, 
caps, and ribbons, as fine as a Tragedy queen in 
a country barn, and perhaps in a month's time— 
my poor queen Moll—is ſtripped of all her tawdry 
finery, to pay the lodging and wedding expences. 
My brave ſons of Neptune, thoſe are the glorious 
fruits of attraction, and the daily triumphs gf 3 
_ Wapping Landlady. | | | 
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CHAP. IV. 


N this unrivalled nation of liberty, property, 
and commerce, through the whole circumfer- 
ence of the globe; where our talents and materials 
for commerce, and wearable manufactures, are 
both envied and imitated by every nation in Eu- 
rope; where every plain man, through the ſuperior 
excellency of our happy conſtitution, may freely 
impart his ſentiments, and give his reaſons to the 
public, without offending the laws, king, or govern- 
ment; where every thing that is deſtructive to traf- 
fic and ſociety, and every thing promoting the 
good of the public, eſpecially relative to mechanics, 
manufactures, and commerce, ſhould be univerſaly 
known, and pointed out to the bulk of the people, 
like a ſtanding land-mark at ſea, for the welfare of 
the preſent age, and the future benefit of poſterity. 


In the four laſt reigns of our ſovereign Princes, 
the principal nobility and gentry were continual] 
galloping poſt-haſte from London to Paris, ad- 
miring that grand court, their fanciful dreſſes, and 
ſmooth oily compliments, buying at high prices 
their nick-nack toys, and ſmugling over the Pari- 
ſian clothes, ſhowing their childiſh vanity and boy- 
iſh pride, in wearing French faſhions, ſecond hand 
at St James's, as if London and our Court was 
ſome poor little paltry place, or ſome ſhabby ſpirit- 
leſs principality, that could neither produce money, 


materials, or workmen, | 
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But, my dear Sirs, theſe flying poſt gentry, and 
whip cracking nobility, who were ſo whimſically 
mad, in ploting and ſchemeing who ſhould be 
foremoſt to knock down the faſhions, and deſtroy 
the trade, and manufactures of their native 
country, were ſuch unnatural ſons of Britain, they 
never thought of any ſcheme, nor laid any rational 
plan, to encourage their own mechanical arts, or 
to cauſe the faſhions and manufactures to become 
flouriſhing in London, for their own private ho. 
nour, or the public honour of then king, who was 
daily rewarding them and their friends, with places and 
titles of honour and profit, or the benefit and honour 
of their trading tenants, and the commerce of their 
country. In whatever manner the mechanical arts, 
and the branches of Science was carried on, either 
in London or the country, they were executed and 
ſupported by the ſpirit and genius of the bulk of 
the people, and the ſeveral artiſts themſelves, with- 
out the leaſt premium or encouragement from the 
wh of nobility, or the government. 

ntil it came to paſs in the womb of time, by 
the myſterious and happy revolutions of. fate in the 
diſpoſal of kingdoms, and through the benevolence 
and public ſpirit, of our reigning monarch, GORE 
the THr1RD, a native Briton, inſpired with the hap 
gifts of celeſtial genius, and naturally endued wit 
the innate love of the polite arts and ferences, with 
the public honour and fame of his native country, 
has eſtabliſhed a royal Academy, the farſt ever 
founded and eſtabliſhed in Britain; bringing for- 
ward, in this manner, the national ſpirit and genius, 
to the general view and ſpirit of the public, by im- 
planting and naturalizing, to our ſoil and climate, 
a royal nurſery of polite Arts and Sciences, which 
is beginning to bloſſom, flouriſh and ripen, in this 
jcea-bounded, commercial iſland ; promoting a true 
| ſpirit 
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ſpirit of taſte and emulation amongſt a number of 
ingenious curious artiſts, in the royal palace of So- 
merſet houſe, where the profeſſors of the different 
ſciences explain, in weekly Lectures, the baſis 
and proportions, beauty and ſymmetry of the ſcien- 
ces, and the pupils are daily inſtrufted in theory 
and practice. This academy, in its preſent ſtate of 
infancy, has produced to the view and judgment 
of the candid generous public, ſpecimens of their 
art and abilities, in architecture, ſculpture, and 
painting, which is allowed by connoiſſieurs, both 
natives and foreigners, to vie with any academy in 
Europe, and promiſes fair, to bring forth hononr 
rand bencfit to London in particular, and the king- 
„ dom in general; whereby our people in polite ſcien- 
r ces, and curious mechanical arts; manufactures, 
and uſeful inventions, are growing to a point of 
perfection, unknown, and even unthought of, by 
our former royal princes and kings, in any period 
e of the hiſtoric page, 


War, and the calamities of war, looſens all the 
tender ries of friendſhip, pity and humanity : the 
unlettered rough hardy ſoldier, laughs at the book 
learned ſage, and all the ſocial train of ſiſter arts 
and ſciences, like the boys ſhining floating bubbles 
as light as air, trifles unworthy of his warlike ſoul, 
who is marching the great prize of life, to gain 
glory, victory, and conqueſt. | 
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The olive branch of happy peace, and the polite 
Arts and Sciences, - are like the elder brother, and 
the ſprightly ſiſters of one family; they muſt ſhake 
hands, and live together in love and friendſhip, the 
claſhing of arms, the mad-like fury, and din of war, 
frigntens away the timorous boy, the fprightly 
prince of fancy and genius, to fly for ſhelter to the 
arms of peace, in ſome warm peaceful clime, like 
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dur ſwallows at the cold approaching days of 
cloudy benumbing winter. Cpt 


We learn from the Roman hiſtory, in the reign 
of Auguſtus Cæſar, who wiſely finiſhed and tri- 
umphed over a cruel civil war, introducing into 
warlike Rome the happy arts of peace, which had 
not been ſeen for ages ; encouraging men of learn- 
ing, inviting the Arts and Sciences to leave the 
Grecian republics, their native ſoil, and honour the 
city of Rome with their reſidence and blooming 
graces; likewiſe appointing a ſet of men at that period 
of time to ſtop the violent progreſs of fires, that the 
citizens might ſleep in peace and ſafety in their 
houſes, and ſhowing to his people, a pattern of con- 
Jugal love and nuptial felicity in his own family, 
diſcourageing every fort of vice, and making his 
nobility aſhamed to appear before him, without 
entering into the hymeneal tie of marriage, 


Thus the Roman empire grew as famous in the 
arts of peace as they had been valiant in the arts of 
war, and arrived to a height of greatneſs and gran- 
deur, ſuperior to any period in their former ages, 
which to this day is celebrated by the name of the 
Auguſtan age. When Auguſtus ſlept with his fa- 
thers, there ſucceeded a race of tyrannical princes, 
without ſenſe or virtue to conſult their own intereſt, 
the good of the people, or the welfare of their 
country, which to a Roman Patriot was the firſt 
principle in human nature. N 

They launched into all manner of unnatural ex- 
ceſſes, of brutality, tyranny and ignorance, which 
forced the learned to fly for refuge to other places, 
and of courſe, the ſiſter Arts and Sciences vaniſh- 


ed like a viſion of the night, from their once favo- | 
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tite clime. This age was ſucceded by a race of 
people, that degenerated into every vice that de- 
grades the dignity of human nature; filled with 
pride and ignorance; their former fame, and fruit- 
ful country, invited a ſet of northern people, 
ſtrong in body, but ignorant in ſciences, to invade 
theſe people that once was miſtreſs of the World. 


Thus they fell an inglorious prey, to a race of 
Goths and Vandels—a warning to other nations to 
avoid the ſame unhappy fare, the very ruins of 
whoſe grandeur, to this day, aſtoniſhes the world. 


In modern hiſtory, Lewis the 14th, of France, 


the greateſt King that ever reigned in that nation, 


either beſore or ſince that period, by wars of am- 
bition, and bigottry in religion, loſt both his 
people and his honour : not contented with his pa- 
ternal kingdom, the lot of Providence, he purſued. 
an imaginary ſcheme of univerſal monarchy, which 
rouſed William the third of England, to raiſe 
2 powerful alliance againſt him, by the wealth and 
intereſt of Holland and England : which war was 
carried on ſucceſsfully by Queen Anne, and her 
general, the duke of Marlborough, that brought 
down the haughty Lewis to bis knees, humbly ſu- 
ing for peace ; which, by a party at St. James's, 
and the policy of Lewis's miniſters, was finiſhed 
more to his advantage than he ever expected, after 
the loſes he had ſuſtained in war. By his biggot- 
iry in religion, he revoked the edict of Nantz, 
which was a law, permitting the freedom of wor- 
thip to proteſtants: this forced the proteſtants, who 
were the molt induſtrious ſubjects in France, to 
leave their native towns and villages, flying for re- 
fuge by thouſands, to other countries, carrying 
with them their arts, aud private property, impo- 
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veriſhing the French trade, improving and enrich. iſ © 
ing the Engliſh manufactures, which ought. to be i © 
an everlaſting maxim, like the wool-packs in che! 

, Houſe of Lords, to give encouragement at home 
to our mechanical ſubjects. 


The loſs of his people, and the poverty of his 
kingdom, made Lewis wiſer in politics. Had he 
commenced his reign, on the plan he finiſhed it, he 
would have been the happictt prince in Europe : 
men of learning were encouraged. and penſioned; 
in the midſt of war, he applied ſums of money to 
erect ſumptous palaces, founded royal academies, 
with penſions to profeſſors for teaching the polite 
arts; his court the moſt briliant in Europe, and 
his fame ſpreading abroad, attracted princes and 
nobility to Paris from all parts of Europe, ſpendin 
their money with admiration, to behold the rick 
apparel of his nobility, and the ladies of his court 
ſurpaſing each other in grandeur and magnificence ; 
with all thoſe plans regularly ſupj orted, and flou- 
riſhing, in the centre of a country, almoſt ruined 
with the loſs of ſubjects, exhauſted by war, and 
mourning with poverty. Thus one ſingle king, in 
a few years may ruin a kingdom, which cannot - be 
recovered to flouriſh in ages. Charles the 12th of 
Sweeden is a memorable proof of this maxim, who 
involved himſelf and his nation into an unhappy || © 
war, through the whim of vanity and ambition, Nc 
which ended in poverty with the ruin of trade, the t 
loſs of his brave ſubjects, and part of his kingdom, Ne 
which to this period is not regained, and himſelf at I 
laſt killed by a cannon ball. | f 


When the head is corrupted, the body muſt 
ſoon decay with it, no perſon will affirm, that the 
innocent Arts aud Sciences, was the downfall of 

Charles 
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Charles the 12th, had his genius inclined to agri- 
culture, and the uſeful arts, improving trade, build- 
ing palaces, or making rivers navigable, or ge 
inns and roads in the country, with half the ſpirit 
and eagerneſs that he carried on war, he would have 
finiſhed perhaps a long life with honour, and left 
his kingdom in proſperity—whereas he was killed 
1718, aged but thirty years, | 


The honour.loſt by Lewis the 14th to himſelf 
and the nation, his genius doubly regained, by 1ay- 
ing aſide the cruel arts of war, and cultivating the 
innocent arts of peace : and by this happy change of 
policy, he acquired daily fame to himſelf, riches 
to his country, and the love of his ſubjects, which 
to this day teſtifieth the marks of his grandeur, 
making his name always reyer-d in France, and 
always mentioned with honour and veneration to 
his memory. 


Theſe three hiſtoric periods, from ancient and 
modern hiſtory, are convincing proofs, that from 
the greateſt monarchy, to the ſmalleſt liliputi- 
an republic, wherever peace, agriculture and ſci- 
ences, flouriſh, that prince and nation always 
flouriſh. | 


But what excuſe can be offered, for numbers 
of our nobility and gentry, that ſuffer a filly Fren- 
chified whim of dreſs ro overcome their ſenſi- 
bility, and the national pride ot their country, to 
encourage, and buy for wearing, the manufactures 
of any nation, that our ſubjects can make to per- 
fection at home; it is both a mark ot ignorance 
and an unnatural practice, | 

The unhappy wretch that ventures his life, rob- 


bing on the highway, for money to buy a coat, or 
H | 4 
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a morſel of bread; for that fingle crime, forfeits his 
life to his country; what puniſhment then do theſe 
quality deſerve, who are poſleſſed of high titles and 
fine eſtates, with every conveniency of lite, but 
not having the honour of their king, nor the 

of their counry before their eyes, are daily defraud- 
ing the government of taxes, and robbing their 
honeſt fellow ſubjects of the profits of their labour 
and induſtry ; thus bringing ta rain and diſtreſs 
many thouſand mechanical families throughout the 
kingdom, making the ſons fly to America for bread, 
and their aged parents bending down with ſorrow 
to the alms of the pariſh, and forced to kiſs the 
cruel grind ſtone of poverty. 


All gentlemen and ladies, when they appear at 
court, and other public places, ought to be dreſſed 
in a gay rich manner, which is paying a compli- 
ment of politeneſs to the company, and the com- 
pany expect it, and ſhowing their ſenſe and fancy 
in dreſs, for the credit of their tradeimen, the ho- 

nour of themſelves, and the grandeur of their 
court, ſhowing foreigners, and ambaſſadors, in this 
manner, a ſample of the arts and manufactures of 
their fellow ſubjects, which is always ſent home 
by way of news to their reſpective courts abroad. 


What a buſtle will theſe little ſcheming wits 
make in laying their heads together, cutting, con- 
triving, and whiſpering, to make a butterfly figure 
on a birth day at court, running to St. James's fo 
foppiſh and fooliſhly tricked off, to ſtrut about the 
drawing room, bravo, in the finical dreſs, and ſe- 
cond-hand faſhions of Paris, by way of celebra- 
ting the birth day of our native king in London. 
At the ſame time, you may perceive their Majeſties, 
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and the reſt of the royal family, with the ſenſible 
part of the nobility, ſo grand, noble and richly 
aitired, all happy, gay and chearful, in the dreſs 
and manufactures of their native country, Were 
theſe ſort of gentry born in Lapland, where they 
only make blankets, then blankets ought to be 
their principal areſs, and blankets the pride of their 
country. Had theſe butterfly wrongheads, but the 
leaſt grain of national ſenſe, national honour, or 
national pride, they never would preſume to ap- 
pear before Majeſty in the wear and tear of a 
foreign dreſs, at the very eye, and fountain of 
honour, ſenſibility, wit, and politeneſs, where they 
are as well knowh—and winked at—as if they wore 
a boarding ſchool fool's-cap, or the man with the 
wooden ſword, and coat of an harlequin, How 
often have ſeizures been made before a birth day at 
the Cuſtom houſe, and in the very houſes of the 
nobility and gentry, ſome of them adorned with 
the honours of the crown, and the account of ruf- 
fles, ſacks and perticoats, French coats, and waiſt- 
coats, in all the news-papers. 


Is this the modern way of ſhowing duty and 

loyalty, 

Is this the way of doing honour to king and 
country, 

Is this the way to merit rewards and honours of 
the crown, 

Is this the way of ſhowing your genius, and na- 
tional ſpirit. 


To run into the paltry way of ſmuggling, for a 
foreign ſack, coat and breec hes, to ſhow the foreign 
him 
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whim of your head, by the foreign coat on your 
back, this is ſomething like the people called 
Quakers, ſhewing their religion in public, by the 
make and cut of their clothes—wearing in public, 
and encouraging theſe foreigh clothes, and faſhions, 
to ruin your honeſt tenants, making them break 
and turn bankrupts by dozens; baniſhing ovr roaſt 
beef und pudding to France, and thus forcing 
them to eat ſoup meagre in England: if theſe 
ſmuggling gentry muſt wear whims, let them be 
whims of their own invention like themſelves, 
originals, — OY 


Was it a miſs in her ſeventeens, who tried theſe 
foreign airs, to gain variety of lovers, or an old 
man in his dotage, they might be forgiven ; but 
what king, or what prince, can forgive theſe ſort 
of gentry in their prime of life, who are daily ſend- 
ing their money and orders abroad, to ruin the 
trade of his loyal fubjects, for want of buſineſs 
and money at home. | 


With what face, or what dreſs, or what language 
can they ſolicit their fellow ſubjects, for their 
vote and intereft, to elect them into places of 
honour and truſt, when they ſet at naught the 
workmanſhip and ingenuity bf their honeft natives, 
My noble Britons—are theſe fort of men fit for 
your'patriors, who ſet the King and the Jaws at de- 
fiance, who are endeavouring to knock on the head 
All the premiums and improvements of the Royal 
ſociety, and the ſociety of arts, ſciences, and 
manufactures, g 


But, my good Sirs, thoſe ſort of quality in ge- 
neral don't ſtop here: when you enter their houles, 
you 
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you may petceive the very ſmell, ſnuff and air of 
Paris; their valets, cooks, butlers atid upper ſervants, 
are moſtly foreigners. In their opinion, Engliſh 
and Iriſh ſervants, are only fit for grooms, porters, 
and chairmen. If their own natives don't behave 
well to merit their favour, they are eafily traced 
home to their,pariſh, town or village, from the high- 
lands of Scotland to the mountains of Wales, to 
bring them to proper puniſnment. But theſe 
ſtrolling foreigners, who are moſtly run- a- ways, 
ſharpers, or deſerters from their own countries, 
rambling fellows of no property, trade, or family 
connexions, who are intire ſtrangers to yourſelves, 
your language, religion and country, where you 
have no tie over them, but their own word for 
their character and fidelity, who can aſſume any 
name, any city, any country, French, Swiſs or Ger- 
mans, take up any religion, or no religion, to hu- 
mour the whims, and gain the favour of their maſ- 
ters, then ſtrut about by your authority, take ſnuff 
and ſhow airs, clip the King's Engliſh, and crow 
like a durighill cock over the common John Trots 
of the family—Thus by your protection, and par- 
tiality in their favour, theſe foreign ſervants have 
the beſt places, dreſs very gay, and appear both 
at home and abroad like gentlemen of a ſuperior 


claſs, whilſt your own natives, who are the poor 


neighbours and tenants ſons of your own /pariſhes, 
are to honeſt and blunt in their nature, they cannot 
tell lies, to flatter your foibles before-your faces, and 
thus are ſtarving for want of buſineſs, many of them 
forced to'rob on the highway, to ſupply a morſel of 
bread tranſported by ſcores to America, and daily 
finiſhing their prime and vigour of life, by a moſt 
ſhametul and melancholy death, at the gallows.— 


Theſe 
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Theſe things, noble Britons, are the forbidden 
fruits of foreign growth, and attraction, 


By the exhibitions of the Royal academy, the vaſt 
improvements in architecture is aſtoniſhing, where 
many authors and their talents; would be buried in 
oblivion, and never could ſhew their works, 
their ingenuity, and inventive genius, in ſo fair a 
light to the view of the public, as they do at pre- 
ſent, by the annual exhibitions, which has given out 
gentlemen and ladies in general, a taſte of propri- 
ety, in the deſign, proportion in the parts, and 
beauty in the execution and finiſhing the per- 
formance, eſpecially in architecture, and painting. 


An old vamp'd up piece of painting, imported by 
a paltry ſecond hand dealer, and puffed off by an art- 
ful auctioneer, cannot be knocked down for an hun- 
dred guineas as formerly ; any piece that brings a 
good price at preſent, muſt expreſs the deſign, the 
curious hand and compoſition of a maſter. - 


Our hotiſes are now built lightſome, airy and 
convenient, with good party walls, by act of par- 
liament, to prevent the ſpreading of fires, without 
being dark, and datnp below ſtairs, ſo peculiar to 
61d buildings. | | 


The common ſet of houſe: builders formerly in 
this city, were the moſt ſtupid, unenlightened ſer of 
men, in their way of buſineſs, perhaps on this fide of 
the globe ; the generality of old houſes have the 
foundation part without areas, which makes the 
houſe both dark, damp and uncomfortable. 


A few narrow holes for windows below ſtairs, 
excluding the light, like an enemy, which gives it 
| | the 
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oY air, and looks of a priſon houſe; the narrow 
wooden ſtair caſe carried up in the centre of the 


houſe, covered over head and ears with a ſcanty bit 


of a ſky-light, that when aſcending from the kit- 


chen, up to the firſt floor, you are forged to grape 
your way in darkneſs, 


The face of the houſe, fronting a narrow dir 
ſtreet, the hinder part, turning out his backſide to 
the river Thames, and even that part choaked up 
with a few paltry ſheds, called Warehouſes---per 
example, Thames Street, Wapping, &c. 

Whether theſe faults lay in the bricklayer, or 
carpenter, or the wealthy citizen that own'd the 
building, or whether it lay in the fat of their bellies, 
or the bulk of their heads, we leave the learned to 
determine, 


The new opening in Thames Street, of half a 
dozen houſes, oppoſite the church of St. Mary 
Somerſet, is as airy and beautiful, as any part of 
Cheapſide, which does honour to the gentlemen 
that laid the plan, ſhewing a good pattern to the 
reſt of their narrow minded neighbours, that 
Thames-Street may be ealily altered, from one of 
the worſt, to one of the belt ſtreets in the city; which 
from the great number of heavy loaded carts, 
paſſing continually from the cuſtom-houſe, and 
other places, makes it abſolutely neceſſary, for their 
own ſafety, health and public benefit, as well as 
their fellow citizens, N in . narrow part 
of the city. 


A witty young lady, newly married to a rich 
citizen, juſt arrived from a pleaſant country feat, 
ro 


on. 


to live in one of theſe old faſhioned houſes,---ſays,--- 

the ſons of theſe fathers, are like young puppies, 

juſt beginning to open their eyes, and come for- 
ward into day light. 


All houſes in town, on the ſides of the river 
| Thames ſhould be conſtructed and built on a fimi- 
lar plan to the Adelphi; a regular wharf taced with 
ſtone 3 the. warehouſes arched over, and ſeparated 
into different apartments, that any fire happening 
in one, cannot damage the others; the floors raiſed 
above the level of ſpring tides ; the dwelling houſe 
erected over the warehouſes ; the kitchen ' pantry 
and cellars, placed directly over the warehouſes, and 
under the dwelling-houſe; a fire in the warehouſes 
cannot damage the dwelling houſe ; any accident in 
the dwelling-houſe, can never hurt the warehouſes ; 
which on this plan, is a mutual ſecurity of both 
ſides: and we preſume that four middling ſtories 
above the kitchen, will be a ſufficienc height for the 
houſe ; your lofty ſteeple houſes, in being expoſed 
to the winds, the wet and the cold, can never be 
reputed handſome in theſe low ſituations; thus the 
houſe would be airy, dry, and healthy, living in a 
pleaſant ſituation, on the banks of a fine river, that 
would be envied by many thouſands of people in 
trade and ſhipping. 


We may "ſuppoſe, there could be no greater 
pleaſurt to a city merchant, then a genteel airy 
houle, fronting ſo beautiſul a river as the Thames. 
Any ſituation above London bridge, might front 
both the ſtreet and the river, and enjoy the plea- 
ſing view of Surry hills, with the bridges, barges, 
boats, and * continually paſſing, and re- 
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paſſing, varying the ſcene with variety of objects, 
by the hourly ebbing and flowing of the tide; which 
ebbing and flowing, produces a conſtant circulati- 
on of freſh air, preventing the water from ſtagna- 
ting and ſtinking, like a dirty pond, or a piece of 
ſtanding water. An Alderman of London, might 
fit in his firſt floor, dining and regaling, with his 
lady and family, or his friend and companions, 
overlooking his wines, his rum or his ſugars, land- 
ing at the wharf, and ſtoring in the warehouſe, at 
the ſame time, enjoying the pleaſant view of the 
country, and one ot the moſt beautiful, navigable 
rivers in Europe. | n 


It is amazing, that the India company ſhould 
never think of laying out proper wharfs, with ele- 
gant warehouſes, on the oppoſite ſides of the river 
in Wapping and Southwark: their warehoufs are 
moſt ſhamefully crouded, in little narrow ſtreets, 
and paltry back lanes, which ought to be filled 
with citizens houſes. The expence of their annual 
cartage, from the river to theſe warehouſes, muſt 
amount to a vaſt ſum, more than ſufficient to buy 
the ground out and out for ever. 


As the city of London is ſo famous for com- 
merce, and merchants of experience, and ſenſibili - 
ty, they ought to ſhow an example to other places, 
to keep up their fame, honour and credit, in every 
thing that is convenient and elegant, relating to 
trade and navigation. Amongſt tuch a number of 


gentlemen, learned and experienced architects, in- 


genious builders, and craftsmen, who have both 


encreaſed, and improved the buildings of this me- 
tropolis, beyond the common thoughts of men, 
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and the romantic ideas of imagination, where no 
expence is ſpared by our nobility and gentry, to 
improve the plan, decorate the building, and fur- 
niſh the apartments, ſo noble, beautiful and mag- 
nificient, far ſurpaſſing the very fancy, and fairy 
tale romances of our venerable fore-fathers. 


But fo ſtrange and unaccountable are the little 
frailties of human nature, after all theſe expences, 
decorations and magnificence, expended on the 
_ coſtly edifice, among a ſociety of men, ſo ſenſible, 
learned and ingenious, in their ſeveral profeſſions, 
there never was a ſingle idea, or the plan of an 
hour's thought adapted, to ſecure the building, or 
the tamily, who were continually furrounded and 
hving in the middle of combuſtable wood, from 
falling a ſacrifice to the moſt trifling accidents of 
fire. Which building and family, heth every night 
in the year, at the mercy of a drunken fellow, 
with the ſnuff of a candle, a handful of ſhavings 
lying in a bye corner, a little thoughtleſs boy and 
girl, or a fleepy ſervant-maid drying linnen at 
the kitchen fire, beſides many malicious accidents, 
to be entirely burnt down, and conſumed before 
the morning, Many people wonder that a ſtrong 
built houſe ſhould be fo eafily confũmed; but 
this wonder | ceaſes, when they conſider that 
every thing about us is liable to catch fire; our 
houſes are floored, our rooms partitioned, and the 
.roof covered 'with fir, a wood full of turpentine, 
7 enriched with two or three coats of painting in 
oil; beſides all our furniture naturally made of 
wood, without the leaſt material or contrivance, 
to check its fury, or prevent its rapid progreſs in 
the apartments, or to give us half an hour's warn- 
ing, 


11 


ing, to conſult our reaſon or friends, how to act 
with ſafety, in theſe preſſing moments, againſt ſuch 
a furious mercileſs enemy. Theſe are plain convin- 
cing proofs, that the maſter of every houſe and fa- 
mily, great or ſmall, in town or country, ſhould 
endeavour: to make uſe of every precaution, that 
art and nature can furniſh, to ſecure himſelf, his 
family and- ſubſtance, from falling a prey to fire, 
e Nor the fad misfortunes attending fires, to guard a- 
gainſt theſe terrible accidents, with all the care and 
thought of human prudence, to make us and our 
families live and ſleep with ſafety in our houſes, 
jr vithout the fear and dread of falling a ſacrifice to 
q cheſe momentary accidents, vo, fe 1 


v, CHAP. V. 


d 1 beſt precaution we can find either by 
hiſtory, art, or nature, the aid of chymiſtry, 

s, or the myſterious tour of the Mineral world, with 
re many years of thought, ſtudy and experience, on 
8 I this moſt important ſubject, more then gentlemen 
ut can imagine, to prevent the fatal accidents of fire, 
at from penetrating and ſpreading through different 
ur FF rooms in houſes, is to provide good iron plates, 
he ſuch as uſually convey the ſmoke, from iron ſtoves 
ne, into the chimney. Let theſe iron plates be nailed 
in on the cicling, in the place of lath and plaiſter, 
of likewiſe on the doors, and ſides of the room, eſ- 
ce, pecially that ſide of the wooden partitions, where 
in lath and plaiſter is generally fixed. Theſe iron plates 
'n- are fire proof, which of courſe prevents the _ 
| rom 
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from catching both ſides of the ceiling and partit. 


ons, becomes a check and hindrance to its furious 


progreſs, confines it to a narrow compals, 


Pre- 


vents the wind from blowing the flames rapidly 
through the houſe, and of conſequence gives peo- 
ple ſome time to conquer it; the fire cannot poſſi- 
bly aſcend through the ceiling to the upper apart. 
ments, neither can it deſcend.to the lower rooms 


below the flooring, which naturally confines 


the 


fire to the room or place where it commences ; a 
thing of the greateſt conſequence, and hitherto ut. 


terly unknown, to get the fire eaſily ſubdued, 
quickly extinguiſhed, Theſe plates prevent 


and 
lit. 


tle ſtreams of air from blowing thro' hidden cracks 


and openings in rooms, whereby people catch 


V10- 


lent colds, unperceived, even in warm weather, at 
their own fire ſide, making the houſe more health- 
ful, keeping out foul air, and nauſeous ſmells, 
cooler in ſummer and warmer in winter : Prevents 
any accidents of water, from droping through the 
ceiling to damage the furniture, and likewiſe 
bugs from harbouring in the creviſes and wainſcou 
of old houſes, ſo very common in London in the 
cleaneſt houſes, To prevent the iron plates from 
taking ruſt; they may be painted over with cout 


Funk or beded with common plaiſter, will laſt as 


ong as the houſe; in caſe of removing, are ſoon 


taken down, and refixed in other rooms, wit 


hout 


_ damaging the plates: they may be ornamented with 
paper, painting or varniſh, ro any colour or fancy 
of the proprietor, in the molt faſhionable manner. 


All forts of ſhipping and cabins of ſhips, eithe 


great or ſmall, requires at all times, the gre 


arell 


Cart 


1 
care and precaution, to prevent the dreadful ef- 
fects of fire: cabins may be lined and floored over 


the boards, with theſe plates, which will prevent 
all ſorts of vermine from breeding or harbouring 


in the pores and ſeams of the wood, and likewiſe 


any accident from careleſs boys drawing ſpiritous 


liquors out of a bottle or caſk, by the flame or 


inuff of a candle catching hold of the ſpirits, and 
letting every thing in a flame about their ears 1a 
a moment: as they are expoſed to momentary dan- 
ger, every thing about them being of a combuſti- 
ble nature, the lives of the men, with the loſs of 
ſhip and cargo, are in continual danger, almoſt 
without a poſſibility of getting the fare extinguiſhed. 
Lining the cabin and lockers with theſe iron plates, 
might prevent a thouſand little accidents, beſides 
keeping them always neat and clean, in different 


climates, which to ſea-faring people, is an object 


of the greateſt importance, The iron plates in the 
London ſhops, are three feet long, and one foot 
four inches broad, about ſixpence per foot com- 
mon prices; the expence of any apartment, lined 
wich theſe plates, is eaſily ſumed up by any gentle- 
man. 


Lath and plaiſter work, on ceilings and partiti- 
ons, is always dangerous; the intenſe heat ſucks 
out the moiſture of the plaiſter, making it crumble 
into pieces, the flame having free entrance, catch- 
es directly both fides of the timber work, the 
wind and the flame combined together encreaſles 
the fire and ſmoke with greater force, and rapid 
ſwiftneſs in its rage and fury, to deſtroy all before 
it. We ſuppoſe the plates may come as cheap 
as the price of common lath and plaiſter, and cer- 
tainly 


[0 FF; 


tainly both cheaper and ſooner finiſhed than the 


courious ſtucco figures of fancy, which anſwers no 
manner of utility towards the ſafety of the building; 
in ſhort, is nothing but a meer ornament to the 
cieling, according to the fancy of the workmen, 


The public may reap the benefit of another ma- 
terial to prevent the progreſs of fires; the com- 
mon plain tiles, almoſt ſquare, which is uſed for the 
_ roofs of houſes, may be applied to line partitions, 

inſtead of lath and plaiſter; they are cheap and 
eaſily got, may be ſoon fixed up, and bedded with 
commonyplaiſter, are well burnt and hard in ſub- 
ſtance, neither flame or air, wet or cold, can penetrate 
through them; we may ſuppoſe for tradeſmen's 
houſes, in the way of economy, theſe tiles may 
anſwer beſt for partitions, and the iron plates for 
ceilings, As all fires makes a ſwifter progreſs 
amongſt ſmall houſes, than it is poſſible to do in 
large lofty appartments, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to line narrow rooms with tiles; likewiſe for greater 
ſafety, the little rooms may be floored over rough 
boards with tiles, which for beauty might be paint- 
ed any common colour, or covered with a carpet. 


Tiles for lining rooms, may be formed a foot 
ſquare, and made of any coloured clay, either 
quite plain or glazed of any colour, as blue, green 
or cream coloured, like what is called the queen's 
earthen ware; charming tiles might be made of 
tobacco pipe clay, which always retains a peculiar 
whiteneſs ; this clay is found in great plenty in 
Dorſetſhire, within a few miles of Dorcheſter ; 
alſo in Shropſhire, within a few miles of Shrews- 


bury ; likewiſe plenty of clay, but not fo White, 


art 
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| a the villages of Bow and Stratford, near White 


chapple, where tiles may be formed of any ſize, 
and thick neſs, for London markets. 


Well burnt tiles are poſſeſſed of many good 
qualities to anſwer this purpoſe ; will never wear, 
take ruſt, or decay with age; in all forts of wea- 
ther will retain their colour, and gloſſy brightneſs, 
as when they are quite new out of the mold; no 
yermin can breed, or harbour about them, no wet, 
cold or greaſe can penetrate throngh them, are al- 
ways clean and healthful, neither require paper, 
painting or white waſhing, like wainſcot or lath 
and plaiſter. A circle of ladies over their delicious 
tea or coffee in a chamber lined with theſe ſhining 
materials, might fancy they were regaling in a 
Chineſe palace, or inchanted fairy caſtle. 


Some people may imagine, that common ſized 
tiles are not large enough to line partitions, but the 
can be made both longer and broader of any 
coloured clay, either plain or glazed, to ſuit the 
taſte or fahcy of any gentleman z common ſized 
bricks are but a ſmall ſubſtance, but when made 
of good materials, how ſtrong and laſting, fit to 


conſtruct lofty arches, and build houfes to any ſize 
or dimenſions, that will indure for ages. 


Tiles may be applied to line and floor cabins 
of ſhips 3 the little lockers and lodging births of 
officers, will ſtand without changing, by the varia- 
tions of weather and climates ; prevent any vermine 
from harbouring in the pores or ſeams of the wood 
about them, is neat, clean and wholeſome, which 
to ſailors is of the greateſt conſequence, beſides 
ſecuring them from a thouſand little accidental 


fires, 
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fires, * too often, by woeful ener, proves 
fatal to men, ſhip and cargoe. 


Fires are not ſo frequent in Paris as London, for 
which ſome reaſons may be given; fuel is not ſo 
plenty, and the French people in general are more 

nclined to dancing and ſobriety then our people in 
London: another principle reaſon is, the houſes 
in general at Paris are floored with tiles to the very 
. which prevents a thouſand little accidents 
om doing any damage, that in London would 
ſet the houſe on fire, and perhaps ſpread over the 
whole neighbourhood: this is conſtant proot in that 
city, to our traveling nobility and gentry, that good 


tiles may be uſed for the ſame e in the city 
of London. 5841 


There are numbers of people of faſhion, and 
quality, with high titles, unacquainted with ſea af. 
fairs, who are ſurpriſed how a ſhip can be ſo 
_. eaſily conſumed by fire, that is ſwiming and ſur- 
rounded with water; but the reaſon is plain and 

obvious by experience; the flooring, ceiling and 

fides of cabins, with the furniture and materials, 
in whatever place the fire commences, are all com- 
poſed of combuſtible matter, of the moſt catching 
and firery ſubſtance; every little hole, locker, 
cloſet, or bed room, where it enters, contains a 
freſh ſupply of fuel to the flame; likewite every ll 

port hole or window, are ſo many bellows to blow ll x 
and increaſe its fury; the wind, ſmoke and fire Nr 
united together, ſuffecates and blinds the poor If 
ſ 
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ſailors, and multiplies the ſwift burning flames; 
even the firſt ſupply of water, enrages the firery 
clemenr's fury, making 1 it burſt forth, with ten fold 


degrees ! 
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degrees of fierceneſs, and if poſſible to make the 
ſcene more diſtreſsful, the boats and ſhips in theit 
company are afraid of their lives, in approaching to 
relieve them, by the promiſcuous firing of the canon, 
and the danger of the ſhip on fire blowing up every 
moment about them. | 


* 


In all cloſe confined places, ſuch as priſons; 
bridwells, &c. where priſoners cannot have fret 
air, and proper exerciſe, neither well ſupplied with 
clean linen, and good proviſions, which occaſions 
amongſt them, various modes of ſickneſs and diſ- 
eaſes; the ſmell and effluvia proceeding from 
them, is certainly very catching, and often proves 
fatal to clean genteel people, coming out of neat 
houſes, and freſh air, into theſe cloſe infected 
places; many inſtances of ſudden mortality, have 
often happened in the compaſs of our memory, to 
numbers of gentlemen attending the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, London; 


In the firſt place, in regard to theit perſons, 
make them waſh their bodies all over once or twice 
a week, with fair water, and if poſſible, clean 
linen at leaſt once a week, and walking in ſome 
open place three hours per day for exerciſe. 


In regard to the building about them, the beft 
and cheapeſt prevention, is to line the walls and 
partitions with well glazed tiles, which always re- 
mains neat, clean and healthful, prevents effluvia 
from lodging in the cracks and crevices of the 

laiſter, brickwork, or ſtone-work, which may 
be waſhed any time with fair water, never requires 
ſcraping z white waſh or plaiſter, will indure as 
long as the building; to crown the whole plan, en- 
he: large 
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fires, which too often, by woeful experience, proves 
fatal to men, ſhip and cargoe. 


Fires are not ſo frequent in Paris as London, for 
which ſome reaſons may be given; fuel is not ſo 
lenty, and the French people in general are more 
inclined to dancing and ſobriety then our people in 
London : another principle reaſon is, the houſes 
in general at Paris are floored with tiles to the very 
garrets, which prevents a thouſand little accidents 
from doing any damage, that in London would 
ſet the houſe on fire, and perhaps ſpread over the 
whole neighbourhood: this is conſtant proot in that 
city, to our traveling nobility and gentry, that good 


tiles may be uſed for the ſame purpoſe in the city 
of Lendon. 


There are numbers of people of faſhion, and 
quality, with high titles, unacquainted with fea af- 
fairs, who are ſurpriſed how a ſhip can be ſo 

_ eaſily conſumed by fire, that is ſwiming and ſur- 
rounded with water; but the reaſon is plain and 
obvious by experience; the flooring, ceiling and 
fides of cabins, with the furniture and materials, 
in whatever place the fire commences, are all com- 
poſed of combuſtible matter, of the moſt catching 
and firery ſubſtance; every little hole, locker, 
cloſet, or bed room, where it enters, contains a 
freſh ſupply of fuel to the flame z likewiſe every 
rt hole or window, are lo many bellows to blow 
and increaſe its fury ; the wind, ſmoke and fire 
united together, ſuffocates and blinds the poor 
ſailors, and multiplies the ſwift burning flames; 
even the firſt ſupply of water, enrages the firery 
clemenr's fury, making it burſt forth, with ten fold 
4 degrees 
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degrees of fierceneſs, and if poſſible to make the 
ſcene more diſtreſsful, the boats and ſhips in their 
company are afraid of their lives, in approaching to 
relieve them, by the promiſcuous firing of the canon, 
and the danger of the ſhip on fire blowing up every 
moment about them, at | 


In all cloſe confined places, ſuch as priſons; 
bridwells, &c. where priſoners cannot have freth 
air, and proper exerciſe, neither well ſupplied with 
clean linen, and good proviſions, which occaſions 
amongſt them, various modes of ſickneſs and diſ- 
eaſes; the ſmell and efluvia proceeding from 
them, is certainly very catching, and often proves 
fatal to clean genteel people, coming out of neat 
houſes, and freſh air, into theſe cloſe infected 
places; many inſtances of ſudden mortality, have 
often happened in the compaſs of our memory, to 
numbers of gentlemen attending the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, London; 


In the firſt place, in regard to theit perſons, 
make them waſh their bodies all over once or twice 
a week, with fair water, and if poſſible, clean 
linen at leaſt once a week, and walking in ſome 
open place three hours per day for exerciſe, 


In regard to the building about them, the beſt 
and Cheapeſt prevention, is to line the walls and 
partitions with well glazed tiles, which always re- 
mains neat, clean and healthful, prevents effluvia 
from lodging in the cracks and crevices of the 

laiſter, brickwork; or ſtone- work, which may 
be waſhed any time with fair water, never requires 
ſcraping ; white waſh or plaiſter, will indure as 
long as the building; to crown the whole plan, en- 
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large the windows, and throw in a free circulation 
of light and freſh air; darkneſs makes them con- 


tinually both dirty, ſick and melancholly, and is 
the principal cauſe of the goal fever ſo fatal to 
both ſexes. 


Many people are ſurpriſed, amongſt ſuch a num. 


ber of common bricklayers, and plaiſterers, daily 


employed in this city, who are allowed by all gentle- 
men that employ them, to be a ſet of keen ſighted 
fellows, in their way of buſineſs, who are continually 
handling and ufing theſe common tiles, that they 
ſhould never ſtumble on the happy thought to apply 
them to line and floor rooms, at leaſt in little houſes, 
by way of preventing the fatal progreſs of fire, 
eſpecially as they are continually employed, in 
building and repairing houſes, that have feverely 
ſuffered, by that calamity. 


Ho ſhall we aſcribe this neglect, to a vackncy 
of thought, or want of humanity ; their dulneſs of 
heads, or hardneſs of hearts, or being wilfully 
blind, to the very nature of good works, and void 
of the milk of human nature, in their brick and 
mortar compoſition.---This cafe of brick and mor- 
tar---we leave to the lawyers, * 


i. i. 


— 


HAF. VI. 


N the public papers, there is advertiſements of 
rope ladders, alarm bells, and canvas machines, 
which are all pretty inventions, and precautions of 
ſafety ; if we could bring this obſtinate element of 


fire 
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fire, into any ſort of good manners, or French po- 
liteneſs--- that is never to enter upon any pretence, 
into theſe rooms or places, where ladders, bells or 
maehines are fixed; as fire 1s as hable to commence 
in theſe rooms, as other places, and burn the 
machines, without mercy. | 

But ſuppoſe a rope ladder, or any fort of ma- 


y WM chine, is fixed to a window, as the generality of 
e- WH fires happen in the night, making the night appear 
d ſtill more dark to the ſufferers, how it poſſible, that 
ly WH old men and women, people in ſickneis, nurſes and 
children, can come down rope ladders, and ma- 


ly chines, with ſafety at night, juſt awake, and ter- 
s, rified out of their ſlecp, that never was on a ladder, 
e, or machine perhaps in the whole courſe of their 
in lives, and theſe are the very people moſt likely to 
be loſt in the flames, by reaſon of their age, or 
infirmities, $60 
We are informed of à chymical preparation, 
of called fire-balls, that will extinguiſh a fire by ex- 
ly plofion, or blowing it out; but who can deter- 
id mine where to place theſe balls, in what cellar, 
14 room or garret with ſafety; theſe balls are liable 
r. to take fire by accident, or by malicious ſervants, 
and may occaſion the very calamity, we are ftriving 
to prevent; what maſter of a family could ſleep 
in ſecurity, knowing he was in danger every night 
to be 'blown out of his bed, by the exploſion of 
fire-balls, a furious compoſition of gun-powder. 


1734, Stockholm, Sweeden. The ſtares of this 
of kingdom, offered a premium of twenty thouſand 
s, | crowns, for the belt invention, to ſtop the progreſs 
of of accidental fires; Mr. Fuches, a German Phyſi- 
of | cian, made a preparation to anſwer that end. ; — 
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houſe to try the experiment, was built on purpoſe 
at Legard iſland, with dry fir, pitch and tar, and a 


> on ct chips, hich was ſet on fire, until the 
ames iſſued out of the windows, and through the 


top of the houſe, when he threw in one of the bar- 


rels, containing the preparation, which quencned 
the flames, and a ſccond barrel cleared away the 
ſmoke, which was execured to the ſatisfaction of 
the ſpectators, and the honour of the inventor ; 
but unluckily the flames broke out again, jup- 
poſed to be ſome of the fire remaining in a hidden 
corner, or ſet on fire ſecretly, by ſome malicious 
perton ; the mob aſſembled on this occalion, tak- 
ing it into their heads, that Mr. Fuches the inven- 
tor, was a cheat, and an impoſture, fell upon him, 
and beat him ſo unmercifully, that he very mar. 
rowly eſcaped with his life, then left the city and 
country, and could not be perſwaded to return, by 
a number of the moſt eminent citizens. 


176 1, May 19th, London. Mr. Godfrey, an 
eminent chymiſt, in Southampton {ſtreet Covent- 
garden, ſhowed his experiment for the extinguiſh- 
ing fires before the ſociety of Arts and Sciences; 
ſeveral of the Royal family, and perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, of the polite and learned world To try the 
experiment, an houſe was built of brick, in the 
fields, near Mary- le. bone, conſiſting of three rooms, 
one above another, a ſtair caſe and chimney, ceil- 
ings of lath and plaiſter, and wainſcoted with 


rough deal round the rooms, ARE a common houle 


At twelve o'clock at noon, the protnd floor, 


and one pair of ſtairs, were ſet on fire with ſhav 


ings and faggots, until they were ſufficiently in 
flames, 
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flames, three of the machines were thrown in, 
which by the immediate and ſudden exploſion 
ſoon extinguiſhed the flames, and in a few minutes 
the ſmoke diſappeared ; by this time the fire-men 
reported that the ſtair caſe was on fire, which made it 
noceſſary to go to work with the ſecond floor, which 
was done accordingly, but the experiment did not 
anſwer ſo well in this room, as the firſt inſtance; it 
was thought to be too haſtily put in execution, 
The ſpirit of curiofity ſo ſtrong in London, had 
brought together, perhaps twenty thouſand people, 
who thinking they were impoled on, began. to 
murmur, and be very much diſatisfied. Mr. God- 
frey then conſented to a third experiment, in the 
uppermoſt room, which was entirely of wood; the 
flames were ſuffered to get to a great ' height, the 
window frames were deſtroyed, before the ma- 
chines were thrown in, which being in full view 
of the body of ſpectators, ſent them home without 
grumbling, with the approbation of the experiment, 


From the moſt careful obſervation, every houſe 
on fire, of any ſize and dimenſions, by the intenſe 
hear and force of the flame, the ſmoke will always 
take poſſeſſion of the ſtair caſe, and the flame of 
courſe will follow the ſmoke, the ſtair caſe being an 


open cavity up to the top of the houſe, anſwers al- 


moſt the purpoſe of a chimney, by attracting and col- 
lecting the body of ſmoke, into that open part of the 
houſe : ſuppoſing that the fire as yer, has not en- 
tered that place, and there is nothing but ſmoke. 
on the ſtair caſe, that collected body of ſmoke, is 
ſo thick and ſuffocating for want of vent to fly out; 
that it's next to impoſſible that any perſon can de- 
ſcend down ſtairs, and thoſe below cannot aſcend 
up ſtairs to help them above; in this terrible caſe 

when there is no proper door to eſcape out of the 


roof 
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roof of the houſe, the unfortunate ſufferers, driven 


to deſpair in the very laſt-extremity, begin to look 
out of the windows, in hopes of ſome friendly re. 
lief, in theſe unhappy flying moments—a ladder 
reared up to the window would ſave their life— 
but alas—by ſome fatal want of thought, to. ſpur 
up their reaſon, or humanity, that cannot be ac- 
counted for, among ſuch a number of gazing 
ſpectators on theſe occaſions, at the time of writ- 
ing this treatiſe, there never was a ladder brought 
to ſave the life of any human being, in theſe dread- 
ful ſhort moments, between their death and eter- 


nity. 


There is ſcarcely a ſtreet or a lane in this city 
or ſuburbs, without bricklayers, carpenters, or 
plaiſterers, who all make uſe of ladders, in their 
way of buſineſs, but for want of thought, or a lit- 
tle premium to rouſe up their diligence, you will 
never perceive one of theſe people, have the good 
nature, or the humanity, to bring a ladder where 
a fire happens, although it is ſooneſt brought, and 
the thing moſt required, or wanted, as a ladder 
may be placed directly into cellars, doors, or win- 
dows, to help out the furniture, or the people at 

moment's warning. Loo many unhappy perſons 

ave loſt their lives, by leaping, or rather falling 
out of windows, as the laſt chance, to eſcape from 
the flames with life, who might been ſaved with a 
little fore thought, by a molt eaſy ſimple contri- 
vance; take the ſheets or blankets of the bed, tie the 
corners ot either ſheet or blankets, lengthways toge- 
ther, throw up the ſaſh, knock out the bottom pane 
with your elbow, leaſt your hand be cut in break- 
ing it, tie one corner at ſhect or blankets where the 
| Pane 
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pane is broke, or to the frame of a caſement, ei- 


ther of them will bear the weight of a man ; any 


perſon may ſlip down with ſafety, by theſe ſheets 


and blankets, or a rope to the ground : perhaps 
in their confuſion, they can neither find a rope, 
ſheets or blankets to flip down by. The heart of 
man cannot conceive half the danger that never 
was ſurpriſed by fire, the fuffocating ſmoke; both 
blinds them, and choaks them, they neither know 
what place to avoid, or what place to fly to, in 
their terrors of body and mind, between flames, 
life and death, all united in a ſingle moment againſt 
a poor helpleſs creature. Upon theſe occaſions, 
there are plenty of idle ſpectators in the ſtreets, let 
one or two run directly ro the next neighbours, 
and borrow two blankets, a rug or a ſmall carpet 
in ſhort any thing that is ſtrong enough, let four 
men hold them out, by the four corners, ſtrong 
and tight, about a yard high from the ground, any 
perſon may leap down with ſafety, from any win- 
dow, on this rug, blanket or carpet. If they can 
take a pillow in each hand, or hold a boliter, or 
perhaps ſome of their own clothes, or any ſoft 
bulky thing before their breaſt ; theſe bulky things 
will come firſt to the rug or blankets, and break 
the weight of the fall, with more eaſe and ſafety 
to the falling perſon. 


We dont ſuppoſe, that any perſon ſiting in an 
eaſy chair, reading a news- paper, or ſiping a diſh 
of ſober tea or coffee, would chule to try theſe ex- 
periments, through wantonneſs, or the idle whim 
of curioſity, but when people are frighted una- 
wares, and {ſurpriſed fo ſwiftly, in theſe moments 
of deſpair and confuſion, whole ſpirits are rouſed 
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to deſperation, with flames on one hand, and the 
fear of untimely death on the other, who are per- 
haps in the bloom and vigour of life, as the dan- 
ger increaſes, the value of life alſo increaſes. 


In theſe ſwift flying moments, the leaſt glimer- 
ing of relief, gives them a ray of joy, and deliver- 
ance, that can never be expreſſed in words; an idea 
that inſpires their very heart and ſoul, with un- 
daunted courage, firm reſolution, and eager eyes, 


to puſh forward directly, and catch hold of the 


ſaving life experiment, which at other times, in 
their unrufled hours of life, in their calm hours of 
peace, .quiet, and ſerenity of mind, the - whole 
world, or ten thouſand worlds, could never ani- 
mate their ſpirits or tempt their bodily courage, 
to venture the like again, to execute ſo briſkly and 
go through ſo bravely—but half the danger. 


The common ſet of projectors, and builders. 
can never indure that other people ſhould adviſe, 
contrive, or dictate any plan to inſtruct them, or 
guide them in their way of buſineſs; the lining 
of rooms and ceilings with iron plates, and the 
wooden partitions between chambers, with good 


plain tiles, or tiles of any ſize and colour, made 


on purpofe, to confine the accident of fire to the 
room or place where it commences, that it may 
be eaſily extinguiſhed: 


Likewiſe a paſſage below ſtairs, and a proper 
door out to the roof of the houſe, that in caſe of any 
fatal accident, people may retreat out of the houſe 
with ſafety—is founded on as a plain principle to 
common ſenſe, as the ſun at noon day; yet as theſe 

principles 
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principles may claſh, and interfere with ſome nat- 


row minded trades folks, it may perhaps, be des 
ſpiſed by theſc ſort of people 


But we ſuppoſe, like other novelties, it may re- 
quire ſome ſpace of time to bring it into common 
practice; perhaps it may have the fate of a French 
faſhion in dreſs, the very people that laugh at it to 
day, will have it made, and wear it a month 
afterwards. 


For with all the care, and experience of human 
knowledge, we can ſcarcely bring any mechanical 
invention to be intirely perfect at firſt; time and 
experience employs different men to work upon it, 
and different men, bring new thoughts to light, 
to ripen and mellow the delign, and improve theſe 
new methods towards this humane, uſeful ſubject, 
to hammer, nail and cligch it into practice, and 
bring it forward if poſſible, to a greater degree of 


perfection, for the benefit of all families, either 
rich or poor, and the general welfare of the 


Britiſh E.npire. 


HM. 
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IN CE the above methods was preſented 
to the Society of Arts and Sciences, the new 
a*t for regulating buildings, and preventing fires, 
has been publiſhed. We have lome reafon to think, 
that ſeveral hints has been taken from this per- 
formance, as ſeveral members of that ſociety are 
members of parliament, which is ſome convincing 
proots that theſe oblervations are founded on 


reaton and utility. 
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We beg leave to pode that all houſes in 
public ſtreets ſhould be equal in height, in a di- 
rect even line with the ſtreet and the foot pave- 
ment, a proper area to every houſe ; perhaps four 
ſtories above the kitchen or cellars; that is, five 
ſtories in height, from the toundation, may be 
deemed a proper height; the generality of houſes in Wl , 
public ſtreets are five or (ix ſtories high; one houte 


N. 
near Bow Church, Cheap ſide, is ſeven little ſtories 50 
above the foot pavement, When people are crouded i b. 


in a narrow ſpace, the houſe is like a priſon, nei- 
ther ſo airy, pleaſant, or healthful as other houſes : 

when they ſtand in a line, equal in height, they te 
have an equal proſpect, and in caſe of fire, or any If, 
accidents, can help each other like friendly neigh- I ſe 
bours : and the height of the houſes ought to be tt 


aſcertained by the breadth of the ſtiect, to inſure c| 
light and freſh air. d 


When common houſes are not fo lofty, the 
rents are not fo high, which is a material ctrcum- I 1 
ſtance to middling tradelmen ;* there is nothing 
ſinks a young couple in trade ſooner than a high 
rented houſe; government requires great ſums to 
maintain fleets and armies, and 'thele cannot be 
kept up without high taxes; the rents of houſes, 
are ſcrewed, up to loch an high pitch, by the 
avarice of landlords, that few tradeimen now a days 
can puſh forward in trade ſo well as formerly, the 
rents and taxes, like old father Time, keep creep- 
ing ſlowly on them, and ſwallows almoſt all the 
profits of their trades, The real intereſt of landlords 
1s to keep rents of houſes low, that tenants may 
pay up punctually, without breaking, running 
away 
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away, or turning out bankrupts but to their 
ſhame be it ſpoken, their miſerly avarice over- 
powers their humanity and reaſon, 


They are ranſacking ſea and land, ** and 
over reaching inferior tradeſmen in all ſorts of 
bargains, to ſcrape up twenty, thirty or forty 
thouſand pounds, to make a ſplendid fortune for 
a fon or a daughter, who are puffed up in this 
manner out of their element, neither good trades- 


folks, nor people of quality, but a linſey woolſey 
berween both. 


Some weather beaten rake of nobility, is tempted 
tocourt the daughter, and take her in marriage, more 
for the ſake of her fortune than the love of her per- 
ſon ; thus the innocent young lady is lacrinced to 
that fooliſh whim of vanity, aggrandiſing the mer- 
chant's family ; he ſoon behaves in a rude -manner, 
dpeſiſing his wife in his heart; the lady of 
courle, can never love ſincerely iſuch a ſurly lord 
of a huſband- thus in general, theſe money loving 
matches bring on the unhappy marriage. 


The ſon and heir breaking looſe like a bird out 
of a cage, runs galloping- ge. ho, into the, gay 
world, whiſtling thro' thick and thin, whiping, 
and ſpurring, neck or nothing, to all public places, 
counting the minute, the hour, and the honour, to 
aſſociate with ſome horſe racing, high flying no- 
bility; then galloping carcleſsly over the courſe, 
bets high on the turf, drinks deep in the bowl, and 
roars loud at the tabic—done my lord for a hun- 
dred guineas at cards—aad loſes, lively with ſpirit, 
the old hoarded caſh, with a forcing miles and a 
city air of gentility. 


Theſe 


[ 36 


Theſe racing young lordlings, "ſoon chouſes bim 
out of his guineas, with a ſncer, and a laugh into 
the bargain, at the queer humours of Mr. Squire 
wou' d- be, the quality ſon of the old ſober citizen. 
take notice ſuch fathers, theſe are the galloping 
frailties of too much hoarding. 


V. B. In the city of London, there are more 
a merchants, that have raiſcd fortunes from 
{mall beginnings, than others with thouſands be- 
queathed them—to their honour be it known. 


It's amazing how rents have been raiſed within 
theſe few years, in and about this metropolis, and 
in general throughout the kingdom; houſes that 
let for thirty pound, per annum, raiſed up to ſixty, 
and all others in proportion; the houſe growing 
older, of courſe wants more repairs, and the ne- 
ceſſaries of life much dearer than tormerly, makes 
rent and taxes fall heavy on common tradeſmen; 
when gardiners and farmers pay advanced rents for 
their grounds, they muſt have advanced prices for 
their goods; a good fruit time, and harveſt, teeming 
with plenty, through the bounty of Providence, 
will make bur little difference in London market 
prices. This is the canker worm in the bud, that 
deſtroys the fruit before it is come to perfection. 


T, be State of the Caſe | 


When the leaſe is expiring, the rent is advanced 
directly, the old tenant bids high, rather then be 

turned out of his ancient dwelling; a young 
tradeſmen receives a legacy, or marries a girl with 
a little money, without experience in life or in 
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trade, he puſhes for the houſe. at any rent, [thus 


the houſe is the, ruin, of þoth, and the greedy 


avarice of landlords is the ruin of both theſe 
honeſt tradeſmen. 

Some Abſtrads from the Building Act, 1774. 

From the beſt information we can find, the firſt 
act of any conſequence, for regulating buildings, and 
preventing fires, was made after the fire of London, 
by Charles Il. and this preſent act, makes the 
ninth or tenth fince that period, which ſhews that 
the legiſlature have taken every precaution in their 
power, from time to time, to regulate and beaurify 
this city, endeavouring by theſe means, to pre- 
ſerve the lives, health, and property of the in- 
habitants. 


The lord mayor and aldermen, of the city of 
London, are impowered to appoint proper perſons, 
experienced in building, and duly ſworn to do 
juſtice, for ſurveyors, and likewiſe the juſtices of 
the peace, at the quarter ſeſſions in Weſtminſter,&c. 
betore theſe laſt acts, the builders might build high 
or low, thick or thin, back or forwards, juſt as 
they © pleaſed without any controul, which is fully 
teſtifitd, by the ſhameful irregularity; outs and 
in's, of our public ſtreets, efpecially Sr. James's 
Street, | fronting the Royal Palace, as is well 
known by the roguery of ſome builders, and the 
avarice of others, that new houſes have tumbled 
down, 505 quite finiſhed ; but theſe new ſur: 

ho are as knowing in art, „and as ſkilful 


33 


in building as themſelves, will be a conſtant check 


over them, to oblige them, and make them build 
both 
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both ſtrong, regular and uniform, which will be of 
infinite ſervice to our nobility and gentry, taking 
Ich of the care from them, and preventing their 

ing cheated,” and loaded with impoſitions, thro? 
the avarice, quirks and quibbles of artful and de- 
ſigning men, which has otten led the way to the 
ruin ot many». honeſt gentlemen. 


All ſorts of buildings are divided, and brought 


into the form and number of ſeven claſſes ; the 
owner or maſter builder, mult. give the ſurveyor 
of that diſtrict, at leaſt, twenty-tour hours notice, 
and in default of ſuch notice, to forfeit twenty 


pounds, and treble ſatis action to the ſurveyor, that 


he may view the foundation in proper time, and 
ſee that all the regulations of this act, from time 
to time, are well and truly obſerved by the work- 
men and builder. | 

When the building is finiſhed, the ſaid ſurveyor, 
to be paid for his trouble and attendance, .,by the 


owner or maſter, at the opinion and diſcretion of 
two or more juftices of the peace tor that pariſh ; 


the firſt claſs of building, any ſum not exceeding 


three pounds ten ſhillings, and lefs ſums in pro- 


portion to the other claſſes; for the ſeventh, or 
imalleſt claſs of buildings, the ſum of ten ſhillings 


and ſixpence, and for any addition or alteration In 
the ſaid claſs, five ſhillings, as a recompence for 
the ſuryeyor's care, trouble and attendance. 


The conſtable and beadles, of any pariſh where 
fire happens, are to repair directly to the place, 
with their ſtaff of office, and uſe their utmoſt au- 
thority, to prevent thieves amongſt the mob, and 
give all the aſſiſtance in their power to help their 
diſtreſſed neighbour, : 1 


* 


„ 7 © 26 1 
If any fire happens through negle&, or care- 
leſſneſs of any ſervant, either dwelling houſe or 
out houſe, in any parts of the kingdom, ſuch ſer- 


vant or ſervants, when found guilty, ſhall forfeit 


one hundred pounds to the Church wardens of 
that pariſh, to make ſome retaliation, to the poor 
ſufferers, and in cuſe of poverty, to be committed 
to the common gaol, or houſe of correction, for 
the time and ſpace of cighicen months, at hard la- 
bour.— ! he- inſurance office, who give coats and 
badges, to waterman in tneir ſervice, who by ex- 
perience, are found very uſeful at fires, more than 
other peopie nt uſed to venture ſo far at theſe 
times of confuſion, and places of danger. Eve 


office may keep thirty wacermen, and theſe men 


are never to be preſſed, for either ſea or land ſer- 
vice; their names and places of abode to be regi- 
ſtered without fee or reward, at the office of the 
iecretary of the admiralty, N 


Any perſon or perſons, who are found guilty, of 
ſeting houſes or buildings on fire, wilfully or ma- 
liciouſly, with a view of gaining to themſelves the 
inſurance money, the directors of the inſurance 
office, upon proof that the party is guilty of fraud, 


have it in their power to apply the ſaid money, 


in rebuilding or repairing the premiſes as far as the 
ſaid inſurance money will go, any houſe or build- 
ings that -have been demolithed, or damaged by 
the ſaid fire.— All chimnies, where conltant fires are 
kept, ſhou:d be ſwept twice in the year—the oc- 


cupiers of rooms or lodgings, when their chimnies 


take fire by any neglect, are liable to pay the ex- 
pences of the fire engines, &c, to the Church-war- 
dens, at the diſcretionary power of the juſtices of 


the 


{ bo } 


the, peace for. the Haid pariſh. There ſhall be no 
iron, tin or copper pipes or funnels, fixed on the 
front of any building, next any public ſtreet, ſquare 
r court, in the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth clal- 
es of building—Every pariſh is to have three lad- 
ders, the length of firſt, ſecond and third ſtories, 
to help goods or people out of windows. —The 


Church-wardens of, every pariſh, are to fix plugs 


or cocks on the mains, for a ready ſupply of wa- 
ter to the engines; when the ſaid mains are re- 
moved or mended, the water companies are to 
keep them in'repair afterwards ; they are to have a 
proper mark on the wall of the oppoſite houſe, to 
pen them at a minute's warning— Ihe Turncock 
man, that lets on the firſt water, ſhall be paid by 
the Church: wardens, ten ſhillings — The firſt en- 
ine that ĩs brought to the fire ſhall have thirty 
ſhillings, the ſecond twenty ſhillings, and' the third 
ten ſhillings. Theſe rewards to be paid by the 
church-wardens of the pariſh where the fire hap- 
pens, with'a proviſo, that they ate well oiled when 
brought, all fit to work, and in complete order. 


The ſun fire inſurance office, have a floating fire 
engine, continually moored at Black Friars bridge, 
at t eir own expences, for the conveniency of extin- 
guihing any fares that may happen near the river 

© | 


Thps by the care and attention of the leyiſla- 
ture, in compiling and Pune der of parliament, 
to regulate all forts of bull ngs, making them 
beautiful to the eye, and ſolid in ſubſtance, to re- 
Gſt the fury of fire, and appointing proper furvey- 
ofs, to ſee chem carried iuto practice, 8 
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ted and properly finiſhed, from the nobleman's lof- 
ty manſion, to the Liliputian cottage, by the con- 
vincing proofs above mentioned, of the unhappy 
accidents by fire, which are but a few ſelected 
out ot hundreds by way of example, to refreſh 
the memory; ſhowing the vaſt quantity of goods 
and valuable furniture which have been deſtroyed 
on theſe melancholy occaſions, amounting to mil- 
lions of pounds, beſides many valuable lives loſt 
for ever to the public, wich the intire ruin ot their 
own private families. 


Theſe new methods are publiſned to prevent the 
progreſs of fire, with many other accidents; and 
are ſo eaſily and ſpeedily put in practice, at a mo- 
ment's warning; and neceſſary to be read and known 
in all private families, from the higheſt peer to 
the loweſt peaſant. I 


If fires are ſuffered to run ſo great a length, with 
ſo many lives loſt in a ſingle houſe as formerly, 
we may ſafely venture to pronounce, the people 
are blameavle themſelves, by not taking care and 
precaution to prevent it, eſpecially as they have 
both new methods and fair warning given them, 
and laid open in ſo plain a manner, before their 
eyes, their ears, and their underſtanding. 
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J. SOUTHERN, STATIONER, 


Oppo/ite Park Place, St. Fames's Street, 


Sells all Sorts of Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
Children's Books, Plays, Pamphlets, Maga- 
zines, &c. at the loweſt Prices, with all kinds of 
Stationary Ware, Wholeſale and Retail. 


ARIOUS kinds of Writing Paper, gilt and plain; Meſ- 
ſage Paper and Cards, gilt and plain; Merchants and 
Shop-keepers Accompt Books, bound in different forts of Vel- 
lum or Parchment ; Copy Books and Cyphering Books for 
Schools, Slates and Slate Pencils, Quills and Pens cut to 
ſuit any Hand, ſuperfine Dutch and Iriſh Sealing-wax, Wafers 
of all ſizes and colours, Black and Red Ink, Cake and Pow- 
der Ink, variety of Ebony Ink Stands, Pewter and Leaden dittoy 
Ivory Folders and Knives, Sand Boxes and Shining. Sand, 
Travelling Caſes and Port-folios, round and flat Rulers, Pa- 
tent Aſs-ſkin Pocket Books, Middleton's beſt black Lead Pen. 
cils, Silver, Steel, and other pencil Caſes; with great Varie” 
ty of Ladics and Gentlemen's Letter caſes, with or without 
Inſtruments, &c. viſiting Tickets, invitation Cards, Arms for 
Books neatly engraved and printed on the ſhorteſt notice, &c, 


Gentlemen and Ladies may be ſapplied with every Article in 
the Bookſelling or Stationary Bulineſs on the ſhorteſt Notice. 
New Books and Pamphlets as ſoon as publiſhed, 
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